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Howard Fast’s One-Man Reformation 


GRANVILLE HICKS‘ 


I 


Tae formula for a successful historical 
novel has become almost as well estab- 
lished as W. S. Gilbert’s recipe for a 
“heavy dragoon,” and there are certain 
similarities in the ingredients. At the age 
of thirty, Howard Fast can look back on 
five historical novels, all of them widely 
read, in which he hasemployed none of the 
conventional trappings. The reader finds 
no swashbuckling heroes endowed with 
superhuman strength, no heroines blessed 
with unearthly beauty, no black-browed 
villains, no fiendish machinations, and 
neither tender love affairs nor bold seduc- 
tions. How radically Mr. Fast has broken 
with tradition becomes evident when it is 
observed that three of his novels have no 
important female characters and that 
the women in the other two have minor 
and essentially unromantic roles. 

The historical novel that flourished at 
the turn of the century was Victorian 
in its morals, devoutly patriotic, and 
deeply sentimental. Its heroes were res- 
olute; its heroines virtuous; its villains 
ostentatiously evil. Motives were sim- 
ple and values crystal clear. Action 


t Author of The Great Tradition, Figures of Transi- 
tion, Only One Storm, etc. 
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abounded, but, however perilous the ad- 
ventures that came in quick succession, 
the triumph of righteousness was seldom 
long in doubt. As for the treatment of 
history, it might be reasonably conscien- 
tious or utterly unscrupulous, but even 
the author who respected facts converted 
the past into a never-never land for the 
reader’s enjoyment. 

In the last ten or fifteen years the his- 
torical novel has again been in vogue; 
and though the recent practitioners have 
sloughed off the Victorianism of their 
predecessors, they have shown little 
more concern for the probabilities of hu- 
man behavior. Adventures of a frankly 
sexual character are an important part of 
the new formula; but if the modern hero 
and heroine are less impeccable in their 
morals than their counterparts of the 
nineties, they are not in other respects 
more complex, and as a rule they are 
quite as incredible. Taking advantage of 
the triumph over prudishness that was 
won by serious writers, the historical 
novelists of today have added a reliable 
ingredient to the old recipe—but by and 
large that is all they have done. 

There were exceptions forty or fifty 
years ago, and there are exceptions today. 
One thinks immediately of Stephen 
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Crane’s Red Badge of Courage and then 
of such novels as Harold Frederic’s Jn 
the Valleyand Upton Sinclair’s Manassas. 
In recent years we have had Le Grand 
Cannon’s Look to the Mountain, Burke 
Boyce’s The Perilous Night, and other 
books that make an honest effort to see 
the past as it may have been. No other 
contemporary, however, has made so 
sustained an effort as Fast, and none has 
been so independent of the romantic de- 
vices, old and new. 


II 


Born in New York City in 1914, How- 
ard Fast published his first novel before 
he was twenty. Two other novels fol- 
lowed, and then, in 1939, came Conceived 
in Liberty. Two years later he brought 
forth The Last Frontier, and it became 
apparent that he had found what was for 
him a rich vein. The Unvanquished, Citi- 
zen Tom Paine, and Freedom Road were 
further ventures in the new historical 
novel. Meanwhile he had written a series 
of biographies and stories for young 
people; and the appearance last spring 
of a collection of short stories, Patrick 
Henry and the Frigate’s Keel, brought the 
number of his books to fifteen. 

Conceived in Liberty is devoted to the 
destruction of one of the most consoling 
of myths—the belief that heroes, being 
so far above the rest of us, do not suffer 
as we do. Fast concerns himself with five 
or six members of Washington’s army 
at Valley Forge. They are just as cold 
and just as hungry as we would be in the 
same circumstances; and exposure and 
malnutrition bring disease and some- 
times death to their bodies as they would 
to ours. These dirty, miserable, home- 
sick men clutch at what happiness they 
can find. They think of deserting, as so 
many of their comrades have done, and 
three of them try to get away. Suffering 





is heaped upon suffering. And yet some 
survive. 


We keep alive [the narrator says]. Days 
pass, and days slide into one another, days and 
nights mingling to form a grey. But we keep 
alive. A strange knowledge comes to me, a 
knowledge of the strength in men. I can see how 
layer after layer of life may be taken from a man, 
take all the strength that is any man’s, and still 
there is strength underneath. 


They survive, some of them, to fight and 
win. 

In the years since Fast wrote Con- 
ceived in Liberty we have had abundant 
evidence of the greatness of human en- 
durance, and we have once more dis- 
covered how much heroism there can be 
in men of unheroic aspect. Working on 
the simple conviction that the men at 
Valley Forge must have been men like 
ourselves, Fast was able to create a 
novel of great intensity and noble spirit. 
The point is that these ordinary human 
beings do triumph over misery and deg- 
radation, and their triumph is credible. 
It is a triumph of the sheer will to live, 
but it is also more than that. Fast knows 
well that fine words do not come easily 
to the lips of sick and hungry men, but 
he also knows the power of faith in a cause. 
The revolutionary zeal of a Jacob Eagen 
and Ely Jackson’s warm love of man- 
kind—these are the forces that ultimate- 
ly win the struggle for survival. 

The writing of Conceived in Liberty is 
emotional and sometimes careless. When 
he came to write The Last Frontier, Fast 
adopted a terser, harder style, which he 
has employed in most of his subsequent 
work. The method of Conceived in Liberty 
was inherent in the theme: what Fast 
had to do—and what he did do brilliantly 


—was to re-create the thoughts and emo- 


tions of men in a given situation. In The 
Last Frontier, on the other hand, which 
tells of the desperate anabasis of a Chey- 
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enne tribe, he felt constrained to ap- 
proach his subject indirectly. That is, un- 
willing to adopt the obvious but danger- 
ous device of writing from the Indians’ 
point of view, he was compelled to com- 
municate their heroic resolution by show- 
ing its effect on other characters. As so 
often happens when an author boldly 
confronts a formal problem, the success- 
ful employment of a difficult technique 
heightened the intensity of the result, 
and The Last Frontier remains the most 
nearly perfect and in many ways the 
most impressive of Fast’s novels. 

The meaning of The Last Frontier is 
made clear when a translator tries to ex- 
plain to an army officer what it is the 
fleeing Indians feel: “They say they were 
dead a long time ago; they say a man is 
dead when his home is taken away from 
him, when he becomes a slave in jail.”’ 
And Carl Schurz, who, as Secretary of 
the Interior, is in some measure the vil- 
lain of Fast’s interpretation, says: ““This 
word freedom, do you know howit comes? 
From the old Anglo-Saxon, free and 
doom. So we think what that meant; it 
meant the right of any man to choose 
death to slavery.”” The etymology is 
dubious, but the implied comment on 
the Cheyennes is pertinent. If Conceived 
in Liberty is a study in the power of the 
will to live, The Last Frontier testifies to 
the strength that can be found in a will- 
ingness to die. 

Structurally the novel is simply a pro- 
gressive unfolding of the consequences of 
the Cheyennes’ determination to return 
to their homeland. We see the impact of 
their deeds on Indian agents, officers and 
men of the army, a Dodge City mob, 
and such high officials as General Sher- 
man and Secretary Schurz. Only one 
character, Fast tells us, is invented—a 
Captain Murray. For Murray the long 
and brutal pursuit is a shattering experi- 
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ence, leading him to question the values 
he has always held and to abandon the 
career upon which he is well advanced. 
The sense of duty that carries Murray 
through the opening of an action for 
which he has little enough appetite is not 
a sufficient philosophy with which to 
meet the absolute determination of the 
Indians. His suffering is a small part of 
the penalty to be paid for an ancient 
crime. 

In The Unvanquished Fast returned to 
the American Revolution. Conceived in 
Liberty was the story of common soldiers, 
though Washington and other generals 
appeared in certain scenes. The Unvan- 
guished brought Washington to the 
center of the stage—the proud, hot- 
tempered, fox-hunting gentleman who 
found himself the hope of a revolution- 
ary cause. Like the earlier novel of the 
Revolution, The Unvanguished is a study 
in human endurance, and if it would be 
wrong to suggest that Washington’s 
sacrifice was greater than that of the men 
at Valley Forge, it is at least true that he 
had more to lose. Primarily, however, it 
is the story of a man who had greatness 
thrust upon him. In the Afterword, Fast 
writes: 

But the man who had set out across the Dela- 
ware as a Virginia farmer, as a foxhunter, be- 
came on the other shore something else, a man 
of incredible stature, a human being in some 
way more godly and more wonderful than any 
other who has walked on this earth. For he be- 
came, as with no other man in history, the father 
of a nation that was to be peopled by the 
wretched and the oppressed of every land on 
ee All the debunking in the world can- 
not change the facts of his wonderful simplicity, 
his complete unselfishness, his humble respect 
for those who had asked him to leave his home 
and fight a revolution. 


Fast goes on to say that history has 
largely obscured Washington’s sufferings, 
and it is a great merit of The Unvan- 
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guished that it shows so clearly the shy- 
ness, the loneliness, the injured pride, 
and the bewilderment of the man. If the 
novel is less successful in portraying his 
growth, the rise of his spirit into great 
ness, that is perhaps onlv to be expected. 
The Unvanquished is not so satisfying as 
either Conceived in Liberty or The Last 
Frontier, probably because the central 
character does slip away at last into 
celestial realms; but it stands with the 
others as testimony to the fact that his- 
torical fiction can deserve the attention 
of serious readers. 


III 


One misreads Howard Fast, however, 
if one assumes that he is interested in the 
past merely as literary material. It is 
true that he is fascinated by the purely 
human problems of the historical epi- 
sodes with which he has dealt and that he 
has found those problems worthy of his 
highest creative efforts. But it must also 
be recognized that he does not hesitate 
to draw from the past lessons for himself 
and his readers. He has said: 


The current of American history as expressed 
by the mass of the American people is revolu- 
tionary. Emerson and Thoreau, who were the 
greatest intellectuals of their time, believed in 
John Brown and the righteousness of his cause. 
Today Hollywood turns out pictures showing 
John Brown as a fool, a swine, and a murderer. 
I am going to try a one-man reformation of the 
historical novel in America. 


In Conceived in Liberty, as I have said, 
Fast emphasizes the power of a revolu- 
tionary faith, and he tries more than 
once to define that faith. Watching the 
execution of one his companions in de- 
sertion, the narrator speaks of the revo- 
lution as “part of the awful resentment 
against forces that destroyed man’s 
pride in himself.’ And facing the arro- 
gance of a British regiment, he thinks: 
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This is England—this is all of Europe. This 
is what we are fighting, this crass contempt of 
man, this laughing contempt of the life of man, 
of the soul of man, of man’s right to live, to 
know simple things, and to be happy with sim- 
ple things—to have no man over him. 


The same passionate conviction that 
revolution is the way of salvation for the 
people moves Nathan Hale in The Un- 
vanquished; and part of the greatness of 
Washington lies in the fact that he, the 
richest man in America, can become the 
people’s leader. Even The Last Frontier 
is made to point a revolutionary moral, 
for, in the Afterword, Fast says that the 
episode was soon forgotten and that “‘only 
today does a parallel begin to appear as 
all over the earth people begin the long 
trek to freedom.”’ 


It is in the more recent novels, how- 
ever, in Citizen Tom Paine and Freedom 
Road, that Fast is directly concerned 
with the revolutionary lessons to be 
learned from history. In the biographical 
novel he limits himself almost exclusive- 
ly to those periods in Paine’s life when 
he was concretely occupied with revolu- 
tion—in America, England, and France. 
The Paine he is interested in is the pro- 
fessional revolutionary—first of the type, 
as Fast sees it. Benjamin Rush tells 
Paine: 

Revolution is a technique which we must 
learn with no history. We are the first, and 
that’s why we blunder so. We have no precedent, 
but only a theory, and that theory is that 
strength lies in the hands of the armed masses. 
I am not speaking of ideals, of right and wrong, 
not even of morality, for in the last analysis all 
those things are catchwords and the only imple- 
ment is strength. 


In one of several similar passages Fast 
writes: ‘““Paine was beginning to under- 
stand his new profession, the skill called 
revolution which he was the first to prac- 
tice as a sole reason for being.” 
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It would perhaps be legitimate enough 
for a historian to concentrate on a single 
aspect of Paine’s temperament and ca- 
reer, but the chief virtue of fictionalized 
biography is the opportunity it gives for 
characterization in three dimensions. 
Fast is aware that Paine was not cast 
wholly in the heroic mold; and he makes 
something—too much, according to cer- 
tain critics—of his intemperance and 
dirtiness. He makes much less, however, 
of Paine’s vanity—so little, in fact, that 
Paine’s few speeches in a braggart vein 
seem incongruous. It is in these and cer- 
tain other scenes that one catches 
glimpses of a more complicated, more 
pathetic, and rather more interesting 
Tom Paine than the hero of Fast’s novel. 
Even on the political level, moreover, if 
one can judge from the difficulties Fast 
has in handling his hero’s relationship 
to the French Revolution, Paine did not 
achieve perfect consistency. If in reading 
Fast’s earlier novels one is constantly 
conscious of how much he has done with 
his material, one finishes Citizen Tom 
Paine with an unhappy sense of possi- 
bilities unfulfilled. 

The treatment of the theme of Freedom 
Road seems even more meager. Certain 
episodes of the Reconstruction have been 
widely misrepresented and misunder- 
stood, and Fast does well to show what 
free Negroes were able to do for them- 
selves. The novelist’s problem, however, 
is always the human problem, and in 
Frecdom Road that problem is rather 
often neglected in the interests of argu- 
mentation. Behind the book there are 
good ideas and strong feelings, but one 
is not conscious of the consistent pres- 
ence of an active imagination. Every 
scene in The Last Frontier seems to have 
existed as an experience for the author; 
but many scenes in Freedom Road are 
like paragraphs in an argument—mere 





means to an end. Everything is trimmed 
to fit the thesis: the character of Gideon 
Jackson, the plots of the plantation 
owners, the movement of the constitu- 
tional convention. Fast not only does 
little with the planters on the human 
level; he does not even bother to make 
their schemes sound intelligent. He is, of 
course, far too skilful a writer not to give 
his story a semblance of life, and there 
are vivid and moving scenes, but the 
imaginative level is prevailingly low. The 
reader feels this in the very texture of the 
novel, for in the heat of debate Fast 
abandons any attempt at stylistic con- 
sistency, and a somewhat labored sim- 
plicity gives way to involved exposition. 
Merely as a piece of writing, Freedom 
Road cannot compare with The Last 
Frontier. 


IV 


Howard Fast has succeeded brilliantly 
in his attempt to show that the historical 
novel can be more than a pastime, and in 
doing so he has established a claim to be 
ranked among the serious imaginative 
writers of our day. He has never, to be 
sure, displayed those superlative powers 
of insight that warrant talk of genius, 
but there are not many contemporary 
novels beside which Conceived in Liberty 
and The Last Frontier cannot be set. 
What troubles the reader of Citizen Tom 
Paine and Freedom Road is the extent 
to which they fall below the standard 
established by earlier work. 

One possible explanation of Fast’s 
recent shortcomings, obvious but not to 
be disregarded, is the haste with which 
he has been writing. There is carelessness 
in both Citizen Tom Paine and Freedom 
Road, and the lesser lapses may indicate 
a lack of attentiveness that has had more 
serious consequences. A novel a year, 
with short stories and juveniles on the 
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side, would put a strain on any writer. 
The creative imagination refuses to be 
hurried. 

I also wonder if the emphasis Fast 
places on his novels as propaganda—he 
is not afraid of the word—is healthy. I 
do not believe that sensitiveness to social 
evils and desire for social betterment are 
ever liabilities in themselves; but if we 
learned anything from the old debates on 
propaganda, it is that an author with a 
purpose may be tempted to abandon the 
means appropriate to his art for the sake 
of achieving immediate results. For Fast, 
I believe, the danger is peculiarly great 
because of his naiveté on the intellectual 
level. In treating emotions he can be 
wonderfully resourceful and subtle, but 
his handling of ideas—for instance, in 
Citizen Tom Paine—can only be called 
ingenuous. He has written a good deal 
about revolution, but I do not know 
what he means by the term, and I doubt 
if he does. That he should express his 
sympathy for the oppressed is admirable; 
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but when he attempts to employ formu- 
las—and formulas he only half under- 
stands at that—he is not on safe ground. 

Howard Fast has shown that the his- 
torical novel need be neither sentimental 
nor sensational, and the reading public 
has demonstrated that it is not quite so 
undiscriminating as publishers have sup- 
posed. His one-man reformation has been 
an impressive success. That is not, how- 
ever, because he has produced a revolu- 
tionary interpretation of American his- 
tory, as he seems to think, but rather be- 
cause he has had the courage and talent 
to people the past with human beings. 
The point is important for all those 
(Fast included) who are thinking about 
his position in American literature. I 
have little faith in the efficacy of direct 
critical exhortation, but I cannot help 
wishing that Fast would allow himself 
time to reflect. If he does so, he is not 
likely to be satisfied with a lower stand- 
ard than he reached in Conceived in 
Liberty and The Last Frontier. 


We Must Learn How To Be Free 


MARJORIE S. WATTS* 


I; SEEMS to be commonly accepted that, 
once we have conquered our external 
enemies, the Nazis and Japs, we shall 
have guaranteed at least four kinds of 
freedom. This facile assumption merits 
close scrutiny. History recounts the sor- 
rows of many slaves who were ‘“‘freed”’ 
by the Emancipation Proclamation— 
sorrows born of the fact that they did not 
know how to be free. Nothing in their 
socially dependent existence had edu- 
cated them to cope with the overwhelm- 
ing new problems created by their very 


* Teacher of English and guidance counselor, 
Bloomfield (N.J.) Senior High School. 





freedom. The government could by an 
act declare, ‘“No other human being can 
any longer be your master.” It could not 
add, by similar decree, ‘“You are hence- 
forth able to be master of your own life.” 
For no government can by a stroke of the 
pen create in men the disciplined ability 
to think and consequently to act con- 
structively in human relationships. Free- 
dom of speech and religion, freedom from 
want and fear, are not won and preserved 
merely by the sacrifice of millions of 
lives in conquering a tyrannical enemy 
or by any resultant edict of a triumphant 
government. The most tyrannical enemy 
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of freedom is the mind of a human being 
untrained to handle his daily relation- 
ships. These untrained minds can and do 
exist all too commonly, even in a nation 
victorious over its external foes. 

Overwhelming evidence that, despite 
our relative certainty of winning the war, 
such minds are plentiful in America is 
supplied by the persistent occurrence of 
such social evils as juvenile delinquency, 
race riots, strikes, and war itself. In all 
these evils the fundamental element is 
one and the same, namely, the inability 
of human beings to think and act rea- 
sonably regarding their mutual problems. 
But in order to cure these evils, whose 
scope touches so many people, we have 
always begun at the wrong end of the 
scale. Confucius had the right idea when 
he stated that the functioning state de- 
pends upon the functioning family, which 
in turn depends upon the functioning in- 
dividual. We shall never abolish our 
social evils, never be truly free, until the 
mind of the average individual is trained 
to think in terms of mutual social wel- 
fare. 

The average person at present seldom 
thinks at all when confronted by a puz- 
zling relationship. He merely feels. Take 
Mr. Pratt, for example, whose son Jim, 
fifteen, has progressed in the past year 
a long way toward reform school. Be- 
ginning with failures in school and tru- 
ancy, he has picked up tough cronies, has 
frequented taverns, and has participated 
in forcing entrance into an empty house. 
Mr. Pratt’s pride is outraged, and he has 
roared like a voluble lion. But has he 
made a rational analysis of the situation? 
If he had, he would have discovered that 
he is himself largely at fault, and this 
might result in a wholesome humility 
conducive to salutary action. Mr. Pratt 
is too much occupied with business con- 
tacts to spend time with Jim. There are 
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no other boys in the family—only a 
mother and two older sisters, very much 
engrossed in their own activities. Jim’s 
teachers chance to be all women. The 
boy is simply trying to compensate for 
lack of male companionship by cultivat- 
ing the toughest males and the most un- 
feminine behavior possible. Owing to his 
father’s inability to view the situation 
reasonably, analyze it, draw conclusions, 
and act for the the best interests of both, 
Jim will probably land in reform school 
within the next year. 

Even children who make honor grades 
in school can be the victims of similar 
parental failure to diagnose their prob- 
lems. Eleanor had always excelled in 
everything until in her senior year in 
high school she suffered a ‘nervous 
breakdown.”’ Her father and mother 
fuss and fret over her, ply her with a 
tonic, talk with friends in her presence 
about how ‘“‘nervous”’ she is, and lament 
the fact that she is no longer the student 
she was. Meantime they continue their 
constant quarreling, each trying to win 
the child to his “side,” setting up an al- 
most unbearable conflict within her. Un- 
less they can miraculously be brought to 
curb their emotionalism and recognize 
the facts which involve all three, the 
family will break up and Eleanor is 
charted for semi-invalidism. If the mem- 
bers of Eleanor’s and Jim’s families can- 
not solve their closest problems in living, 
can we expect them to do any better in 
community life? Though they live in 
comparative physical comfort in the 
most democratic nation in the world, 
they cannot, in their present circum- 
stances, experience true freedom from 
fear. 

Out of these identical self-engrossed, 
irrational attitudes, as exemplified in 
our most elementary relationships, are 
also born child delinquency, race riots, 
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strikes, and wars. The most vital ques- 
tion confronting America today is not 
whether we can wrest freedom from the 
Nazis and Japs; it is whether there is any 
way in which the average individual can 
learn how to use and augment whatever 
freedom he has. 

What is it to learn? First of all it is to 
participate in action calculated to de- 
velop a definite skill. The process is al- 
ways an active one, requiring that the 
learner do something himself. A boy does 
not learn to swim by standing on the 
shore and being lectured on the theory 
of swimming. He jumps in and goes 
through the motions until he perfects 
the skill. The bride who has never cooked 
before her marriage finds that she cannot 
turn out edible food by merely perusing 
the cookbook. At the risk of her hus- 
band’s digestion and temper, she must ac- 
tually produce results, the first of which 
may be only too tangible. Socially con- 
structive thinking is likewise a definite 
skill. We cannot expect to be able to use 
it successfully in any crisis of human re- 
lationships unless we have learned by 
doing that very thing over a long period. 

The best influences of press, pulpit, 
and radio are calculated to develop this 
skill. We commonly say that they “‘mold 
public opinion.”” Their success is ham- 
strung, however, by the fact that their 
public is passive, that it takes no active 
part in the analysis and conclusions 
drawn from the problems discussed. The 
average reader or listener feels no com- 
pulsion to do something about the mat- 
ter in hand, or if he does, he takes it out, 
like Mr. Pratt and the parents of Eleanor, 
in emotion rather than in thought. The 
connection is only too clear between this 
situation and the misuse of these great 
agencies for propaganda purposes; no 
soil is more fertile than that of the stag- 
nant mind and easy emotions. Freedom 
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of speech in itself is no freedom at all. 
It is freedom only when used by minds 
trained to think. 

Thinking has been taught in our school 
for years, but thinking of very specialized 
varieties, useful only in the “‘subjects” 
to which it is peculiar. It is admitted 
among educators that the logic learned, 
for instance, in mathematics or grammar 
cannot be transferred to other fields. 
Hence the the most “logical” kind of 
training offered by our schools still does 
not prepare the student to reason out the 
problems of living which continually 
confront and absorb him. He may grad- 
uate with high honors in mathematics 
and may never have learned how to 
straighten out a pathetic misunderstand- 
ing with a parent, what to do when a 
chum asks for help on an exam, how to 
get along with members of other races 
in his class. Our schools have in all other 
fields except this fundamental one 
adopted the “learn by doing”’ principle. 
“Playing store,” in the primary grades, 
quite exactly duplicates the true rela- 
tions of storekeeper and customer. Social 
studies classes simulate real government 
in action; science students make field 
trips to the laboratories of industry; 
foreign-language students are steeped 
not merely in grammar but in conversa- 
tion and in the social customs of the na- 
tion whose language is being learned; 
English classes produce newspapers, 
magazines, plays, and radio sketches. 

The education of every girl and boy 
must give first place to training in the 
particular skill of dealing with other hu- 
man beings. Children can learn this kind 
of thinking only as they learn any other 
kind—by specific practice. Such training 
must not be left to the gamble that it 
will be a by-product of “‘subjects” in the 
curriculum. 

Take the common experience previous- 
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ly mentioned of a child’s “getting into a 
jam” with a parent. Can the schools show 
children how to work out a mutual un- 
derstanding? Can this thinking be taught 
in such a way that he will learn a tech- 
nique of adjustment in future deadlocks 
of understanding with other people? 
The answer is that a very few schools are 
pioneering in exactly this education for 
living. Without a doubt this teaching is 
a revolutionary movement in education. 


The teacher, taking a typical instance 
of the matter in hand, constructs a dis- 
cussion problem whose general outline 
includes, first, a statement of the facts; 
second, questions to encourage analysis; 
third, action recommended to solve the 
problem. Such a problem follows. 


MOTHER DOESN’T UNDERSTAND 


John and his mother had always been 
on excellent terms until in his senior year 
he became very much involved in pub- 
licity work on the class play. From then 
on she began to treat him coolly and to 
refuse to discuss matters with him. John 
has been unhappy about the situation. 
He is so particularly since his mother has 
told him he cannot play baseball any 
more, and this is his one outdoor sport. 


This problem of John’s is presented 
to the class for a “bull session” with the 
teacher in an unobtrusive, noncritical, 
nonpartisan role but nevertheless insist- 
ently guiding the group thinking along 
analytical lines. What possible reasons 
can John’s mother have for her coolness 
and refusal to let him play baseball? By 
what signs can John figure these reasons 
out for himself? After some preliminary 
frankness about the obtuseness of parents 
in general, somebody admits that John’s 
mother may show by a certain soberness 
that she thinks he is losing interest in his 
home and his lessons. Is she unfair? Ex- 
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pecting too much? There will be gleeful 
remarks that parents usually do expect 
an awful lot. Yet—after all—before the 
play John was able to divide his atten- 
tion and energies. Maybe he did let it 
absorb him too much! Has his father any 
place in the picture? Sure. It’s a family 
matter. If Mom is mad, everybody feels 
it. He ought to talk it over with his Dad. 
They all ought to get together and stop 
going around with secret grudges or 
something. 

Now we're getting somewhere! How 
about recommending definite steps for 
John to take to solve his problem? O.K. 
First, study his mother’s attitude for ex- 
planation of the situation; second, get 
Dad in on it, then the whole group; 
third, produce evidence for his mother— 
maybe a good report card—that he has 
lost interest neither in his family’s opin- 
ion of him nor in his school work. Thus 
out of a zestful welter of ideas a sound- 
ness of philosophy is born which it 
would astonish and delight many adults 
to overhear. 

In similar manner a problem based on 
the common question of cheating on 
school work can be constructed and 
solved. Proof that conclusions drawn in 
such discussions stay with the student 
for future reference is furnished by a let- 
ter from a high-school graduate so 
trained who had entered the Army Air 
Corps. He had successfully employed the 
philosophy constructed in such a class 
project on a fellow-private who “‘bor- 
rowed” one of his two pairs of O.D. 
trousers. 

“Look, fella,’’ he said to his colleague, 
“suppose this gets to be an epidemic, 
and everybody loses his pants, including 
yourself. What-in-heck kind of place will 
this barracks be? We’ve got our hands 
full enough handling Nazi tricks without 
double-crossing each other. If you get 
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another leave and want to borrow my 
pants, I’ll Joan ’em. It’s simpler.”’ 

Below is a statement of the problem 
which thus bore fruit two years after it 
had been thrashed out in class. 


Is “CHISELING’’ HARMFUL? 


In correcting term examinations, Miss 
Brown finds that Mark and Frank, who 
sit side by side, have the same odd, in- 
correct answer to one of the questions. 
This answer counts just one point on the 
paper. Throughout the school year these 
boys have seemed entirely honorable. 
Mark’s work is excellent. Frank’s is fair. 
Miss Brown considers what to do about 
the matter. In the meantime, she hap- 
pens to see Frank and merely states the 
situation to him. Frank replies that it 
must be a coincidence. Miss Brown asks 
if, in view of the strangeness of the an- 
swer, this is reasonable. She suggests 
that he talk with Mark about it. Inci- 
dentally, in this particular school each 
student is graded by each teacher on 
citizenship as well as in the subject, on 
a scale of 1 (high) to 4 (low). 

Both boys come to see Miss Brown. 
They state that they have both been dis- 
honest. Mark asked Frank for help, and 
Frank supplied it. They are prepared to 
take whatever consequences are due 
them. Miss Brown requests that, after 
the three discuss the case, the boys sug- 
gest, first, what should be done about it, 
and, second, what they can get out of 
the experience. 

Just as in the case of John’s problem, 
the class thrashes out the question, with 
names changed to preserve anonymity, 
leading to a workable solution. If you 
were in the place of either boy, would 
you have had a quiet conscience if the 
matter had not been discovered? That 
is, do you count “chiseling”’ as dishonest? 
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Is it less important dishonesty than, for 
instance, stealing money? Are there any 
practical reasons for honesty even in 
small matters? If you were Mark and 
Frank, what would you suggest should 
be done about them? And—conclusion— 
what policy about honesty will assure 
the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber? Such a policy was summed up by 
the young soldier to his “‘borrowing”’ 
buddy. 

But, the reader inquires, can such a 
touchy topic as racial amity be used for 
discussion purposes? It not only can but 
must be so used, under delicate and 
diplomatic leadership. Obviously, one 
cause of unnecessary race hatreds is that 
all races have quite generally pursued a 
“hush-hush” policy instead of bringing 
their hidden hurts out into the whole- 
some air of open debate. If every minia- 
ture smoldering race issue such as that 
exemplified in the following problem 
were subjected to immediate exposure 
and analysis, the chances of race riots 
would presently be greatly diminished. 


NEIGHBORS 


In an eastern high school the adminis- 
tration has decided that for improved 
order in assemblies students will file in 
according to the rows in which they are 
seated in their rooms and will, more- 
over, be permanently assigned definite 
seats in the auditorium. This plan re- 
places the custom of scrambling to sit 
with one’s special pals and therefore does 
not meet with instant student approval. 
But the chief objection voiced comes 
from a room in which there happen to be 
students of three races. It is stated in a 
veiled way by Bert, a white boy, who 
sullenly objects that with the new plan 
“you can’t tell who you'll sit next to.” 
A tension has been created which can 
spread unless students are able to be 
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reasonable about the situation. Martha, 
a newcomer from Texas, has observed 
that this plan was followed in her pre- 
vious school, with no objection, because 
“in this country you aren’t snooty about 
your neighbor.” 

A beginning is easily made on this 
problem by a discussion as to which 
comment is more democratic, Bert’s or 
Martha’s. Does either one go too far? 
Have strangeness or lack of acquaintance 
anything to do with understanding be- 
tween people of different races and na- 
tions? How can this fact be dealt with? 
What achievements have been made by 
each race and nation represented in your 
class? (To this last question the group 
may well devote more than one day of 
research and reports.) Why is the fact 
that Martha’s remark is made by a girl 
from Texas especially interesting? Final- 
ly, since each of us is constantly a neigh- 
bor of other people, what mutual stand- 
ards can we live up to as to what can be 
expected of a neighbor? One of the most 
concise summaries of such standards was 
recently supplied by a boy who remarked 
candidly, ‘‘All any guy has to do is be 
clean and honest and do the best he 
can.””’ How uncomplicated racial rela- 
tions could become if this simple stand- 
ard could be generally adopted! 

It seems incredible that in the clear 
light of the extreme need for education 
in vital, constructive human relation- 
ships educators can wrangle over theories 
as to the relative values of teaching the 
liberal arts versus teaching technical 
subjects. In so doing they are wasting 
priceless time, beclouding the issue, and 
placing the means before the end. For 
the means is patently a combination of 
liberal arts and technical training; the 
end is education of every individual to 
play his part in the smooth, purposeful 
functioning of society. A knowledge of 
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the great tradition of the humanities has 
per se never yet produced a free world. 
Now the achievement of such a world is 
further complicated by an unthinking 
misuse of technical knowledge which 
threatens to destroy the last vestige of 
man’s freedom. What contemporary 
education must teach, and at once, is 
not only the wisdom of the finest minds 
of the past and the brilliant technologi- 
cal achievements of the present; it must 
devote unsparing effort to teaching the 
art of evaluating both and of adapting 
to action in our day whatever of either 
contributes to the freedom of all men. 
Because of his acquaintance with great 
books and the great lives behind and in 
them the English teacher is well equipped 
to direct this kind of training. There is 
easily a place for it in social studies. It is 
possible that even those characterless 
mathematical personae, A, B, and C, 
might furnish, by adding social problems 
to work problems, a novel motivation 
for what many students now find a hope- 
lessly dry subject. Indeed, everywhere 
one looks in the curriculum there is an 
opportunity and an obligation to teach 
a practical approach to problems in liv- 
ing. 

“We must find leadership,” declares 
Dr. Charles Seymour, president of Yale 
University, “in men capable of combin- 
ing with their scientific training a hu- 
manistic appreciation of the art of 
living.” 

The existence of freedom depends for 
its very pulse upon learning this skilled 
operation of the mind. For though our 
men be sacrificed to annihilate every 
Nazi and every Jap, unless the average 
American can construct a way to live 
with his neighbor, the last and most 
cursed slavery of history will descend 
upon the remnants of a war-wrecked 
world. 











Sharing Experiences with Farmville 


MARK NEVILLE’ 


One wonders about the quality of 
the teaching of English in the Farmville 
Community School.? Farmville Commu- 
nity School represents what the future 
schools in rural America will be like. 

The staff of the school “undertakes to 
develop reasonable mastery of reading 
and writing, and of written composition 
and expression, by the end of the ninth 
grade.” Pupils who have not stood up 
to practical testing will be provided for 
in remedial classes in the tenth and suc- 
ceeding grades. There will be continued 
experiences in English for all students 
because every teacher is a teacher of 
English and because continued growth 
in the skills of language is one of the 
aims of his teaching. Furthermore, an 
“English Workshop” will be established 
wherein need-feeling pupils receive ad- 
vice and assistance from specialists in 
the English language. And, then, for 
that peculiar soul who has an interest in 
the English language, specific courses in 
English will be created—courses which 
he may elect. 

In the light of the proposed program 
for the teaching of English in Farmville, 
it may be interesting to share experiences 
with the future faculty of the school. 

Our story begins in 1923 with the 
founding of John Burroughs School, a 


* Second vice-president of the National Council 
of Teachers of English; editor of the Council’s new 
high-school reading list, Books for You; chairman of 
the Department of English, John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


2 Educational Policies Committee, Education for 
All American Youth (Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1944), chap. iii. 
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private coeducational, secondary, coun- 
try-day school in Clayton, a suburb of 
St. Louis, Missouri. The school was es- 
tablished by a group of men and women 
vitally interested in the improvement 
of education. ‘“The constant endeavor of 
the school,” they said, ‘“‘is to provide for 
each boy and girl the kind of experience 
which will make him a well-adjusted 
member of society and which will de- 
velop his individual capacity.’’ The par- 
ents and faculty have never deviated 
from the original statement of purpose; 
rather they have consistently clarified 
its meaning by insisting that stated value 
and ideals be put into practice by con- 
tinual experimentation and the induc- 
tion of advanced theories into curricu- 
lum procedures. Furthermore, continu- 
ous analysis of materials and resources 
and of curriculum organizations and 
methods of teaching has given the ad- 
ministration and faculty an objective 
point of view with a desire to make haste 
slowly. 

From 1923 until 1930 the curriculum 
consisted of subjects taught independent- 
ly of one another and of extra-curriculum 
activities. English was a six-year pro- 
gram of study required of each pupil. 
Certain knowledge and operations which 
every student should master were set 
up for each grade, but the interests of 
pupils played a large part in determining 
a major proportion of resources and 
materials for teaching and learning. 
Teachers of English carefully studied 
national trends and made group and in- 
dividual studies of the teaching of gram- 
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mar, usage, oral and written composition, 
and literature. The results of these 
studies were determining factors in plan- 
ning various organizations and methods 
designed to make the study of English 
more functional. 

As the scope of teaching experience 
broadened, the faculty became con- 
vinced that a closer relationship among 
all subjects was desirable. As a result, 
each course in this curriculum was ex- 
amined, and the faculty learned that it 
would be possible to relate the work of 
various courses by correlating like ma- 
terials and teaching them in large blocks 
or units. Therefore, the curriculum for 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX was organized 
in terms of units of instruction and the 
course was called the “‘Unified Course.”’ 
English, art, social studies, science, 
mathematics, and practical arts, previ- 
ously taught independently, were now 
set up as interdependencies within the 
framework of a guiding theme. 

Teacher committees developed themes 
for each grade which included materials 
from the various subject-matter fields 
and other materials and resources not 
previously utilized. Social studies, the 
field thought to have the greatest con- 
trol and influence in learning areas, was 
the directing force. Such themes as 
“How Man Conquered His Environ- 
ment,” “How Man Uses Natural Re- 
sources,”’ “How the Modern World Be- 
gan,” ““Man’s Geographical Expansion,” 
and ‘‘Man’s Industrial Conquests’’ were 
arranged for Grades VII and VIII. ““Com- 
munity Life in St. Louis” was the study 
theme for Grade IX. 

The Unified Course was conducted 
with varying degrees of success and with 
increasing criticism from parents and 
teachers. Mathematics was the first area 
to withdraw because the experiences pro- 
vided in the Unified Course did not pro- 





vide a rich-enough opportunity for the 
study of principles and the necessary 
drill for mastery. The attitude of the 
teachers of English was a willingness to 
co-operate in effecting the program, pro- 
vided that they did not have to slight 
materials already recognized as impor- 
tant to the growth of the pupils. 

The initial enthusiasm of the faculty 
for the Unified Course created a desire 
for unification of the subjects in the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. The 
situation was different, however; whereas 
the reorganization of the curriculum for 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades was 
fundamentally a local problem in that 
there were no restrictions other than 
traditional thinking, the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades were subject to the 
rules and regulations of “‘outside’’ agen- 
cles. 

The problem to be solved before the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades was 
posed by the general entrance require- 
ments of all colleges and by the demands 
of those colleges which insisted that stu- 
dents take the examinations set by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
In order to overcome these difficulties, a 
movement was started by the faculty 
to convince colleges that pupils could be 
well prepared for college entrance wheth- 
er or not they met specific subject-matter 
requirements. The interest of the admin- 
istration and the faculty resulted in the 
formation of a committee by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association known 
as the Committee on Relations between 
School and College, now popularly 
known as the Eight-Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association. ‘I he 
committee, composed of secondary-school 
and college administrators, proposed a 
plan to colleges which would make it pos- 
sible for thirty selected schools (public 
and private) to organize their curricu- 
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lums as they wished and yet to have their 
graduates accepted by the colleges re- 
gardless of traditional subject-matter 
requirements. 

John Burroughs School reorganized its 
curriculum after the acceptance of the 
proposed plan by the colleges. In place 
of the conventional type of program, an 
integrated course and six broad fields 
of learning were set up. The name given 
to the new organization was the ‘Core 
Course and Broad Fields Curriculum.” 
The Core Course was designed to devel- 
op in each pupil ‘‘some of those concepts, 
ideals and achievements which have been 
important elements in the development 
of civilization and those which are at 
present affecting our lives.” The aim of 
the course was stated as education for 
social consciousness. Essential principles 
and materials from each broad field con- 
stituted the materials of the Core Course. 
The function of the Core Course was to 
integrate learning so that pupils would 
become aware of relationships in living. 
Also it was to provide leads to concen- 
trated work in the broad fields. 

The broad fields included English, 
social studies, science, mathematics, 
foreign languages, and the fine and prac- 
tical arts. Each field was to (1) develop 
understanding peculiar to the field and 
necessary to the improvement of social 
consciousness; (2) develop skills neces- 
sary to further experience in the field; 
(3) develop a mastery of basic knowledge 
necessary to reach the goals established 
for the field; and (4) develop functional 
attitudes, methods of thinking, and pro- 
cedures which enable one to cope with 
dynamic conditions. 

Each student was required to take the 
Core Course and to elect two of the broad 
fields. 


The place of English in the program 
was twofold: it was an integral part of 





the Core Course and of each broad field; 
and it was a broad field in itself. As a part 
of the Core Course and each broad field, 
the teaching of English was the respon- 
sibility of every teacher; as a broad field 
in itself, English was an elective course. 

The curriculum organizations dis- 
cussed above were in effect over a period 
of seven years: the Unified Course from 
1930 to 1937 and the Core Course and 
Broad Fields Curriculum from 1934 to 
1938. During the seven years each organ- 
ization underwent various changes. The 
reasons for the changes were many and 
varied, but among them the following 
stand out: 


1. The gap between theory and practice.—For 
educational theorists it is easy to state, “Every 
teacher is a teacher of English because he 
teaches in English,”’ but, unfortunately, teach- 
ers of English are not created by a vote of the 
faculty. An analysis of the changes in the Uni- 
fied Course bears out the above statement. In 
the beginning, with blithe spirit all teachers 
agreed to teach the skills and techniques of 
language as the needs arose in their sections of 
the course. Soon, however, it was apparent to 
them that the progress of their own work was 
impeded by the necessity of stopping to teach 
English. They held that continuity of pupil 
thought was broken and that the situations became 
artificial. Soon teachers learned that teaching 
and learning economy could be improved if 
time were provided for remedial classes in 
English. These “‘skills periods” became so im- 
portant that the “integrated course’”’ began to 
disintegrate. Teachers of English tried valiantly 
to concoct ways and means of holding the Uni- 
fied Course together, but where the heart lay the 
mind lay also; and so gradually English became 
a separate subject again, working, however, 
whenever feasible, in correlation with the other 
fields which had withdrawn from the unified 
plan. The same thing was true of the Core 
Course and Broad Fields Curriculum. Early 
in the development of the Core Course, teach- 
ers found that pupils needed more work in Eng- 
lish than was possible of realization in the Core 
Course; so a remedial course in English was 
created. Those pupils not assigned to this course 
requested the privilege of being in it. So the 
first step in reorganization took place. 
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2. The insistence by teachers that their special- 
ties have peculiar merits that can be realized only 
through specific subject matter—The fields of 
mathematics, science, fine and practical arts, 
history, and English surely have social implica- 
tions not possible to be realized by students when 
they are dominated by a “‘social studies theme.” 
Teachers began to realize this fact and soon 
demanded greater freedom of thought and action 
in guiding the experiences of their pupils. The 
natural result was that more time was given to 
the Broad Fields and less time to the Core 
Course, until, finally, the Core Course was re- 
duced to an elective course in fine arts for tenth- 
grade students and an elective course for girls 
in child psychology in the eleventh grade. The 
broad fields became paramount, and in the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades 
mathematics, science, and social studies were 
required for at least one year and English was 
required in each year. 

3. The demands of parents that pupils be solidly 
grounded in English, mathematics, science, and 
history.—The parents of pupils in John Bur- 
roughs School represent the professional and 
business classes of the population. Practically 
all of them have had college training or the 
equivalent and are most eager to co-operate 
with the school in providing the best education 
possible for their children. They took keen in- 
terest in the Unified Course and in the Core 
Course and Broad Fields Curriculum and were 
constructively critical. Persistently they ad- 
vocated more specific experiences in English, 
mathematics, history, and science. Naturally 
their opinions carried weight, because a school 
that has not the sympathy of the parents soon 
ceases to function properly. 

4. The demands of pupils for added experience 
in English language and literature, mathematics, 
science, and history—Many of the students 
thought that the Core Course was too broad in 
scope and too shallow in depth; so they requested 
more and wider experiences in the broad fields 
and particularly a course each year in English. 


5. The continuing demands of colleges that pu- 
pils have experience in traditional subjects, espe- 
cially in English language and literature.—Al- 
though a number of colleges accepted the sug- 
gestions of the Committee on Relations be- 
tween School and College, many of them “rec- 
ommended” the courses prospective students 
should take in order to be admitted. Further- 
more, although the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board’s examinations were changed, today 
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every pupil aspiring to certain colleges is re- 
quired to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test and 
three examinations in subject-matter fields or 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test and a three-hour 
examination in mathematics. 

A studied analysis of the changes in 
the Unified Course and in the Core 
Course and Broad Fields Curriculum 
during their ascendancy and decline in- 
dicated that the philosophy of the school 
was sound but*that the curriculum as 
actually operated merely created a newer 
approach to the teaching of subject mat- 
ter. The conclusion of the faculty was 
that it is not possible to develop pupil 
personality, thinking processes, group ad- 
justments, and concepts of living merely 
by unifying and correlating subject mat- 
ter backed by the hope that methods of 
organization will make teaching and 
learning more functional. 

Faculty experience in experimenting 
with curriculum reorganizations has been 
most valuable. Many ideas were formu- 
lated and are now in effect in the present 
curriculum. Every teacher in the school 
realizes that the study of English is plain- 
ly a matter of great importance and the 
foundation of all other subjects. Every 
pupil is required to study English in an 
English class each year, and the teachers 
of other subjects pay close attention to 
the speaking, listening, writing, and 
reading of their pupils. 

The present program for the teaching 
of English is by no means final, but these 
principles are final: 

1. In actual practice the course of study in 
English must be in harmony with the philoso- 
phy of the school. The plan of organization must 
provide for the vital experiences which the 
school desires for its pupils; the content of the 
courses must be dynamic and worth while, tak- 
ing into account the importance of contempo- 
rary life and its attendant problems. 

2. In actual practice newer concepts of the 


teaching and learning processes must be con- 
sidered in the choice of teaching methods. Al- 
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though there is certain common knowledge that 
every pupil should know, provision must be 
made for the interests and needs of individuals. 

3. In actual practice teachers of English must 
work closely with other teachers and supple- 
ment their work. There are no confining lines. 
Whenever correlation makes sense, English and 
history, English and science, English and for- 
eign language, and English and anything else 
should be correlated; but, to correlate just for 
the sake of saying, ‘‘We correlate,” does not 
make sense. 


The point of view of this dicussion is 
summed up admirably in the Introduc- 
tion to The Teaching of English in Eng- 
land, published in 1921 by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office: 


But what we are looking for now is not 
merely a means of education, one chamber in 
the structure which we are hoping to rebuild, 
but the true starting-point and foundation from 
which all the rest must spring. For this purpose 
there is but one material. We make no compari- 
son, we state what appears to us to be an in- 
controvertible primary fact, that for the Eng- 
lish children no form of knowledge can take 
precedence of a knowledge of English, no form 
of literature can take precedence of English 
literature: the two are so inextricably connected 
as to form the only basis possible for a national 
education. 


By adding American literature to the 
above statement, the point of view is 
rounded out for American children, 
youths, and adults. 


Redirection or Return to Direction in the 
Teaching of English 


LEHMAN A. HOEFLER’ 


So VERY many people protest and de- 
plore the slipshod speech of our high- 
school graduates, their illogical thinking, 
and their wilful ignorance of all that has 
been written except (currently) the max- 
ims of Captain Marvel and the credo of 
Jack Armstrong. Modern America weeps, 
we are told, at the inability of the prod- 
uct of our schools to ask for the time on 
paper with clarity and vigor and at the 
atrocious grammar of our graduates, 
their malignant spelling, and their vio- 
lent and often morbid punctuation. 

The colleges find an ever wider and 
deeper vacuum where a foundation of 
literary appreciation and skill ought to 
be. The office managers have, for ever 
so long, formally and loudly complained 
that no high-school commercial graduate 


‘Supervisor, Bureau of Youth Services, Con- 
necticut State Department of Education. 





practices sufficient skill in the simplest 
details of writing technique to be em- 
ployable as a stenographer or typist. 
And now the Army has found us out. 
American youth cannot write acceptably 
the simplest direction, the tersest report, 
or the briefest memorandum, without 
further training. 


These allegations are more than trou- 
blesome; but when, in addition, we con- 
sider the ninety evaluations made of the 
outcomes of our courses in English in Con- 
necticut high schools in 1940, we are 
forced to listen seriously to every accu- 
sation and to give substantial credit to 
the most extravagant criticism. I fear 
that we must begin by admitting—and 
I myself taught high-school English 
for more than twelve earnest years— 
that our high-school courses in the lan- 
guage arts and skills have largely not 














succeeded and have failed and are failing 
a very large number of our students, if 
not the vast majority of them. In this 
area, too, we have not adjusted to the 
needs of our changed and changing school 
population. 

For the last seven years the Bureau of 
Youth Services of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education has been seri- 
ously concerned about the general out- 
comes of secondary-school teaching in 
the state. Under the direction of Paul D. 
Collier the Bureau engaged in widespread 
evaluations, in 1939-40-41, of the high 
schools in Connecticut, using the criteria 
and techniques of the Co-operative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 
This state-wide study was followed by 
the writing of several bulletins in specific 
areas and finally by the presentation of a 
program for secondary education which 
might serve as a pattern, flexible but still 
fundamental, forward-looking but still 
secure, for the future growth of Connecti- 
cut high schools. This bulletin, No. 37, 
entitled The Redirection, Reorganization, 
and Retooling of Secondary Education, 
has certain direct implications for teach- 
ers of English and makes certain con- 
crete proposals in our field which may 
or may not help our instruction in the 
common tongue better to meet pressing 
current pupil needs. 

Since we are human and impatient, 
may we not postpone certain steps of 
reasoning for just a moment and proceed 
at once to our conclusions, to the direct 
action which the redirection program 
suggests as a possible means of atone- 
ment and restitution—to meet the ur- 
gent need of present-day high-school 
students for effective instruction in “Eng- 
lish.”’ The proposed program in English 
is not at all rigid or prescribed and sug- 
gests only three steps: 

1. Instruction in English, oral and 
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written, should be every teacher’s job 
in every class and high-school activity. 
Nice if workable, you say; but it hasn’t 
been practical to date? Let us hasten on 
oo 

2. Drill. Drill in punctuation, spelling, 
and to the point of complete elimination 
of the common errors made by every 
student in Grades VII—XII—let us say 
for three days each week. We will 
add drill in speaking (enunciation and 
pronunciation), sentence-building, and 
in reading to understand word, phrase, 
sentence, and paragraph meaning. 

Please note: no teaching of “‘literature”’ 
here, no formal grammar, hardly even 
functional grammar. This part of the re- 
direction prescription probably calls for 
pure, unadulterated drill in the proper 
techniques of writing, speaking, and 
reading for every student each and every 
year. Quite possibly, we excuse no one; 
we recognize proficiency as demonstrated 
through performance in standard tests 
by a series of minimum essential levels 
which grow higher as the student pro- 
gresses in ability (mot chronologically). 
There is nothing rigid about the above 
from the point of view of the redirection 
program. If the suggestion made here in 
step 2 is not suitable to our particular 
school, we may provide for practice and 
drill in our own way. The bulletin sug- 
gests the necessity; it does not presume 
to tell us how we shall achieve it. 

Let us consider our first step again, 
since drill and a universal attention to 
English in the school are closely co- 
ordinated. In actual practice it is almost 
suggested that the English faculty lose 
part of its present identity as the sole 
responsible agent in the school for lan- 
guage habits and skills. Students should 
not be given “‘credit”’ in any area for as- 
signments or expression where an avoid- 
able language error is present or even 
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when the expression can be improved. 
“Themes” or academic exercises in writ- 
ing are not “assigned” (and corrected in 
the wee small hours) by ‘‘English”’ teach- 
ers. “‘Papers,”’ reports oral or written, 
are done in the course of the work in 
homemaking or chemistry, e¢ al., only, 
and are checked for effectiveness of ex- 
pression as a matter of course by the 
homemaking and chemistry teachers 
themselves. It is high time that we began 
to operate on the possibility that all 
teachers own a common language with 
us; and it is high time that the many 
hands which make work light were ap- 
plied to what is, after all, a general school 
responsibility. 

3. Now to our third step. You have 
been on the verge of protest. Where, 
you ask, is “‘literature’’ as we teachers of 
English know it? Where are our intangi- 
ble but enduring values? The broaden- 
ing (and often chastening) influences of 
Shakespeare; the certainty and fervor of 
Milton; Masefield’s qualities of reality 
and fire? We do not wish to give up these 
things, and—praises be!—some few of 
our students, at least, would protest if 
we did! Nor do any of the attempts (like 
our redirection program) to anticipate 
the evolving curriculun, in English, de- 
sire that we necessarily relinquish one 
classic or one poet. What the redirection 
program does imply, perhaps, is a dual 
approach to the offerings of our great 
writers—first, in elective English courses 
based upon life-interests (Grades XI- 
XII) and, second, through the offering 
in each “subject” of the great written 
source materials which background every 
legitimate school objective (any grade). 

In Grades XI and XII we should, 
most experts seem to feel, offer formal 
courses in literature—but, Redirection 
posits, courses which are largely elective 
by the students, voluntary, and based 








not logically or chronologically but demo- 
cratically, upon interest. In short, if we 
can’t “sell” our courses in literature be- 
cause they are vital and worth while to 
the “victims,” our classrooms ought to 
be empty. 

An example or two of such courses 
might clarify our meaning. The college 
student, as one instance, plus the rare 
mechanically inclined youngster who is 
interested in the ‘‘soul” behind the ma- 
chine, would seem to need what would 
correspond to our present course in 
“pure’’ literature. On the other hand, the 
usual industrially inclined youngster 
should have offered to him a program in 
the literature of industry (the great 
writings of the literary scientists, per- 
haps) and the fine reports of the more 
literate engineers and builders of materi- 
al things. Such a course would impinge 
on the social sciences in the descriptions 
of great industrial trends and movements, 
would offer all kinds of novels, and poet- 
ry from Sandburg to Whitman to E. E. 
Cummings. 

So with courses in literature for busi- 
ness students, with literature for those 
whose major interests are in the home- 
making area, and so on—each course to 
consist of carefully selected great writ- 
ing with direct implications for the per- 
sonal life of the budding stenographer or 
homemaker. Why do so many of these 
students dislike our current work in lit- 
erature if not because they know that it 
is divorced for their present and probable 
future experiences, no matter how much 
life we try to breathe into it. 

I am personally undecided about our 
courses in literature for Grades VII—X. 
I wonder if it is not the implication be- 
hind the thinking in the redirection bul- 
letin that here is another area in which 
the department of English in the school 
serves in an advisory and evaluative 
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capacity—to insure that the “subject”’ 
teachers include in their work, as out- 
side and class reading, the great pieces 
of written expression which have bearing 
in the several areas. 

Just as the English department in the 
school should constantly evaluate, to in- 
sure that the level of writing in all de- 
partments of the school be at an accept- 
able level, so there should probably exist 
for each student a permanent record 
card or some other device to record the 
progress in acquaintance with books and 
the general reading done by each stu- 
dent. 

There are novels and there is poetry 


_ related to every specific field of knowl- 


edge; the librarian, the subject teachers, 
and the teacher in charge of general rec- 
reation should encourage their being 
read. Once again—the acquisition by 
each student of the habit of reading is a 
general school responsibility, and many 
hands should insure that the school 
meet this responsibility. 

Please note again that the kind of 
English program described above is not 
at all a “requirement” of the redirection 
program. We believe that some plan, 
rather like the above in at least some 
respects, may evolve somewhere in the 
state, because the trend seems to us in 
this direction. And trends arise from 
present needs, present problems, and 
present failures. 

The sources of our present problems 
in secondary education and in the teach- 
ing of English are perhaps relatively 
few in number and most interesting to all 
of us who are so vitally concerned. Many 
social thinkers suggest that the dilemmas 
facing us have an economic cause. Young 
people are coming to our secondary 
schools who even twenty years ago, and 
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certainly forty years ago, had begun 
their life-work instead and were able 
then to find jobs. Today the threshold of 
work occurs at a later age for all young 
people, because of technological advance- 
ments and for other reasons. Society, 
impelled for reasons of sheer self-preser- 
vation not to leave these increasing num- 
bers of adolescents to their own devices, 
and sensible of the previous exploitation 
of the very young by industry, has nat- 
urally turned to the school as its alleviat- 
ing agency here. 

And this troublous economic adjust- 
ment between a terrific and increasing 
ability to produce and a slower scheme 
of distribution of goods to men, through 
which we are living (one result of which 
may be this very war of ours), foreshad- 
ows even more leisure for all men, shorter 
hours of labor, and an even longer eco- 
nomic infancy. 

The new school population does not 
need or want the“‘old”’ type of secondary- 
school preparation for the “‘old”’ college. 
A new evaluation of all of our subjects is 
necessary—an analysis in terms of pres- 
ent pupil and social needs. 

What should be the aims of English 
for our high-school graduates? The re- 
direction bulletin would cite, perhaps, 
just the same old two: (1) function- 
ing and usable speaking and writing 
habits and (2) the ability to read well 
and the habit of reading widely. 

Is it not time that we threw off the 
tyrannies that have forced our common 
language instruction away from the 
times and places where it is used natural- 
ly, into an artificial and stilted ‘‘subject”’ 
environment, dominated by a textbook 
or two and made of it a unit and an end 
in itself rather the useful and used tool 
to truth which a language ought to be? 











I F I could have only one subject taught, 
it would be the mother-tongue,” recent- 
ly said E. R. Van Kleeck, assistant state 
commissioner of education of New York. 
The United States Office of Education 
states that “since language is the chief 
means of instruction—through orders, 
explanations, lectures, training outlines 
and printed manuals—the inductee’s 
command of basic language skills is of 
utmost importance to the Army’s train- 
ing program and, ultimately, to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war.’’ Out- 
standing leaders in every branch of the 
armed services stress over and over again 
the crying need for communication skills. 
In civilian life employers plead for em- 
ployees who can read and follow instruc- 
tions, who can speak intelligibly and 
write legibly. 

Yet, in spite of these crying needs, 
English as a secondary-school subject 
seems to be losing ground. Some states 
have curtailed English from four years in 
high school to three; in others this pro- 
posal is under consideration. Some cur- 
riculum revisers suggest teaching Eng- 
lish three times a week instead of five. 

Education for All American Youth, the 
recent curriculum study published by 
the Educational Policies Commission for 
the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, seems to relegate English 
to a place of comparative unimportance. 
On page 140, after a discussion of mathe- 
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matics workshops, this report continues: 
“So also with the English language. The 
staff undertakes to develop reasonable 
mastery of reading and listening, and of 
written and spoken expression by the end 
of the ninth grade.” Apparently after the 
ninth grade, English, as a regularly re- 
quired subject, ceases to exist in the 
school of the future. The report con- 
tinues: 

Thereafter [after the ninth grade] three ways 
are provided for further growth in language 
ability: (1) Those who still have language de- 
ficiencies receive remedial instruction. (2) 
Throughout the school, everyone has frequent 
experiences in the use of language, through 
oral and written reports, class discussion, read- 
ing and dramatics, and every teacher has agreed 
that growth in the skills of language shall be one 
of the aims of his teaching, whatever his field may 
be. There is also an English workship, where 
students may go to have their reports read and 
criticized, and to get assistance whenever they 
encounter language difficulties. (3) Those with 
special interest in the English language may 
elect advanced instruction in this field. 


Teachers of English are not narrow; 
most of them favor integrated or core cur- 
riculums. However, they do not wish to 
see the very essential values of English 
sacrificed. They know that what is 
everybody’s business becomes nobody’s 
business; that the idea of “every teacher 
a teacher of English” is fine in theory 
but in practice just doesnot work. “Every 
teacher”’ has neither the background, the 
time, nor the interest in the subject to do 
justice to the multiple facets of English. 

What, then, can be done to stem the 
tide that seems to be inundating our 
field? We can ‘“‘sell” the subject to the 
pupils, their parents, and the community. 
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If every teacher of English, in every 
class in the nation, made plain the ob- 
jectives of English to every pupil, there 
would be fewer queries as to the worth 
of that subject. 

Ask most classes why English is the 
one subject required throughout their 
school careers. Most will shrug their 
shoulders and look bewildered. But when 
they really stop to think about it, they 
will surprise you with the number of 
needs that they find fulfilled in the Eng- 
lish classroom. In one period of thought 
on this matter an average class formu- 
lated this outline: 


I. Objectives of English: intelligent reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, and thinking. 
(These are remarkably similar to the ob- 
jectives outlined by the United States 
Office of Education.) 


II. Needs fulfilled in English classes: 
A. Economic 
1. Communication skills necessary to 
self-support 
a) Acquaintance with reading ma- 
terials relative to one’s trade, 
business, or profession 
6) Familiarity with application 
forms, contracts, insurance poli- 
cies, tax reports, etc. 
c) Giving and following directions, 
both oral and written 
d) Acquaintance with business let- 
ters, order forms, etc. 
e) Practice in interviews, telephone 
technique, business etiquette 


B. Social 
1. Socially acceptable speech and writ- 
ing 

2. Background of reading and culture 

3. Understanding of social relationships 
through reading, clubs, and other 
social experiences such as trips to 
museums, theaters, and radio broad- 
casts with the class 


4. Acquaintance with correct parlia- 
mentary procedure 

5. Development of leisure-time pur- 

suits, such as participation and ap- 

preciation of radio, drama, movies, 

books, magazines, newspapers, dis- 

cussions of all kinds 
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C. Civic 
1. Development of skills and under- 
standings necessary to good citizen- 
ship 
a) Intelligent reading of current 
periodicals and literature 


b) Intelligent listening to speeches, 
radio, discussions 


c) Intelligent criticism of books, 
films, drama 


d) Ability to detect propaganda 
and advertising traps 
III. Enumeration of skills, habits, and atti- 
tudes developed in English classes 

The period was too short to permit the 
development of the third topic, but the 
class indicated that they particularly 
wanted to stress the understanding of 
character, of ethics, of other people and 
places that English gave them. 

This outline is, of course, far from ade- 
quate. It gives, however, a true picture 
of at least some of the values the pupil 
looks for in his English training. More 
emphasis on these values might even 
gain the support of the parents who some- 
times object that their taxes and their 
children’s time are both being wasted by 
the time required by English. One father 
recently requested that his daughter be 
permitted to drop English in order to 
take chemistry. “Why should she spend 
so much time on what she already knows? 
We don’t speak nothin’ but good Eng- 
lish at home. She reads good enough to 
get by. She talks too much as it is. Why 
not spend her time on something prac- 
tical?” 

The daughter herself finally persuad- 
ed “‘poppah”’ that English was practical— 
and a great many other things besides. 
But all taxpayers who are ready to jump 
at a chance to cut taxes and teaching 
have not sensible daughters, unfortu- 
nately; many have no children in school. 
We must reach them through the com- 
munity organizations, newspapers, and 
businesses. 
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We need to publicize the many-sided 
meaningfulness of English, to unveil it 
publicly as more than grammar or com- 
position, or vocabulary building, or read- 
ing skills, or appreciation, or character 
development, or cultural background, or 
any single aspect that is the only concept 
many people mistakenly have of Eng- 
lish. We need to produce plays, radio 
programs, open forums, newspapers, 
magazines, clubs, public relations com- 
mittees, propaganda analyses, debates, 
discussions, book shows, and business 
interviews, and to co-operate fully in 
making our pupils employable and pub- 
lic-spirited—to do all the things we do 
anyhow in English—and say to the pub- 
lic, “Here is one of the many sides of 
English.” 

Let us work with other departments 
by all means, always, but let us not per- 
mit English to be done away with. After 
all, English has always been one of the 
principal integrating factors in second- 
ary schools; it has fused and made 
meaningful many of the experiences 
found elsewhere in school. It has pro- 
vided and strengthened the tools and 
skills for all learning. It has provided 
true life-activities for many, many years, 
both in the classroom and in the multi- 
ple extra- and co-curricular activities 
sponsored by the English teachers. 

Our foremost consideration is always 
the welfare of the child and the com- 





munity. Without the basic skills of Eng- 
lish (listening, reading, speaking, and 
writing), without adequate vocabular- 
ies, without clear thinking and critical 
judgment, without the social and psy- 
chological aspects of life learned vicari- 
ously through literature, the individual 
is handicapped in earning a living, in 
enjoying a full life, in being the best sort 
of citizen. 

J. Donald Adams wrote in the New 
York Times, January 7, 1945, of 


....the extraordinary power of literature to 
widen and deepen the sympathies of men. To the 
necessarily restricted personal experiences of 
the great majority, it opens immeasurable vistas 
of understanding without the possession of 
which every step forward in tolerance and con- 
sideration of the rights of others is made im- 
mensely more difficult. In a world where the 
efforts of men of good-will are being marshaled 
in that direction as never before, what folly it 
would be to impede such a vital line of com- 
munication as literature provides! 

Also, as never before, “‘the tyranny of print” 
in the modern world demands a training in 
discrimination if readers are to find their way 
through the jungle of the printed word. If de- 
mocracy lives by the freedom of the press, it 
will ultimately survive only through some 
power of popular discrimination in judging 
what the press produces. 


Let us, as teachers of English, not 
only realize these values ourselves, but 
teach them to our pupils and our com- 
munities to help them realize just why 
we teach English. 





TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 











Straus Junior High School, Brooklyn, New York 


To motivate your next spelling lesson, ask your students, many of whom are 
enthusiastic about hockey and winter sports, what the sign “Thin Ice’’ means. 
Follow up with: ‘‘What is the thin ice in the words receive, embarrass, etc.?” 


SAMUEL G. GILBURT 
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May I introduce to you my English 
laboratory? It used to be plain senior 
English composition class. One day 
someone called it “laboratory.” It stuck, 
for that is just what we are. During forty 
minutes, five days a week, for fifteen 
weeks, we write and discuss and work to- 
gether as industriously and as practical- 
ly as though we were equipped with test 
tubes and Bunsen burners. 

We are a public high school. Our “‘set- 
ting”’ is a large corner room with six big 
windows, two homemade bulletin boards, 
two closets, several blackboards, a table, 
a teacher’s desk, and a victrola. We are 
decorated with plants, books, pictures, 
and dictionaries. There is plenty of el- 
bow room, an asset in these restless days. 
The class spreads out for some of the 
laboratory and closes in to a compact 
group for discussion. As committee and 
class work fleurish, and as we learn to 
know each other, the question of ‘“‘where 
to sit’ becomes a matter of convenience 
and interest and privilege. 

Our aims are to learn to write and 
speak accurately and interestingly and in 
some cases with style; to check errors 
that have persisted to senior year; to 
learn poise and confidence and grace; to 
use our mental apparatuses intelligently 
as they should be used in these complex 
days; to promote in ourselves and others 
racial and religious tolerance and under- 
standing. They are what the pupils call 
“swell aims.” 

It is made clear at the beginning of the 
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term that we are all students together 
and, with guidance, on our own to plan 
our time and control our efforts. There is 
absolutely no “‘discipline problem.” The 
days follow a flexible pattern. On Mon- 
day we have written or oral book reviews. 
Tuesday is real laboratory for technical 
corrections and for suggestions taken 
from the original papers handed in the 
week before—bits of grammar discussion 
puzzling to the class, questions on style. 
Each pupil keeps an individual notebook 
in which he records the corrections of 
errors and the rules he particularly needs 
and his own spelling list. He wastes no 
time on corrections he does not need. It 
is a busy day. Consultations buzz around 
the desk and table, where books on com- 
position and rhetoric are available. And 
you should see our huge dictionary, worn 
to shreds! 

Wednesday and sometimes Thursday 
we discuss the topic of the week. Our text- 
book is Ways of Thinking and Writing by 
Frank W. Cushwa and Robert N. Cun- 
ningham, published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. It is a full “college course”’ 
and more in itself. Each semester we use 
only those suggestions we can apply in 
our public school group. We usually be- 
gin the term with chapter ii. The subject 
is education. It is a fine diving-board 
for us, for it treats of school. The class is 
agog on this subject. A student chair- 
man, prepared with topics, leads the dis- 
cussion. It is made clear that here is an 
opportunity for orderly forum that can 
be constructive and friendly. It is sur- 
prising how youngsters will rise to this 
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challenge and themselves quell any wise- 
cracking or sarcasm. We never try to 
“settle” anything, but we insist on toler- 
ance of any sincere view no matter how 
unusual or fanatical. It may be the traffic 
squad that is under fire, or the student 
council or the debating club, or facul- 
ty interference in student government. 
We try to bring out all sides fairly and 
squarely. Incidentally, the teacher learns 
a great deal about student opinions con- 
cerning how “things are run,” and they 
are often disconcertingly intuitive and 
accurate. This discussion leads to the 
opening-up of correct avenues for con- 
structive criticism and improvement. 
Suggestions are carried outside of class to 
the proper organizations. It is under- 
stood that we are only a testing-ground 
for ideas. 

The chapters in our textbook cover 
education, science, ethics and religion, 
literature, language, leisure and art, 
modern industrialism, politics, foreign 
peoples, war and peace, and ways of 
thinking. These provocative subjects 
carry us through fifteen exciting weeks. 

The last of each week we have a pro- 
gram of papers presented by their stu- 
dent-authors, humorously called by them 
“masterpieces.” These are original es- 
says from the week before that have been 
corrected and re-written in part. This 
program is conducted by a student chair- 
man, who learns to present each speaker 
with appropriate comments. This is 
usually done awkwardly at first. The art 
can be cultivated. 

During the week each pupil has been 
preparing his original essay, which he 
turns in on Friday. It is always written 
about some phase of the topic of the week, 
but out of his own personal experience. 
Sometimes “personal experience” has to 
be broadly interpreted to include former 
reading, interview, and research. (They 





love the word.) But it must represent the 
pupil’s own ideas. Every pupil has in 
mind the fact that his paper is potential 
program material for the following week, 
but if it is in any way too personal or 
would sincerely embarrass him to pre- 
sent, he is not required to read it. So he 
may feel free and safe in pouring out his 
heart. (And he does.) 

This, in brief, is the program of our 
week. As a record of progress, there is no 
secret teacher’s rank book that pops out 
at strategic moments. On the table, open 
to all, lies a card catalogue. On one side 
of each student’s card are recorded titles 
of his essays, dates handed in, and grades. 
The grade of each paper is checked after 
he has submitted his final correction. 
The title is checked if the paper is chosen 
to be read in the program. On the other 
side are recorded the lists of essay books 
read, authors, and grades on reports. 
Each pupil keeps his record up to date 
and enjoys browsing among those of his 
classmates. There has never been any 
tampering with cards or any card missing 
from the catalogue. I mention this be- 
cause it was one of the faculty “fears” 
we met at the beginning of the experi- 
ment. 

I consider the reading background a 
very important part of our English labo- 
ratory. Each week the student reads one 
book of essays or a major part of one. He 
becomes acquainted with the serious and 
lively writers of the near-present and 
present who have filled our school library 
shelves with a reading wealth. One of the 
teacher’s jobs in this kind of English is to 
guide individually to new fields of read- 
ing and to create, if possible, a taste for 
some good nonfiction in the reading diet. 
The student is guided to read as many 
authors as he can. A card should not 
carry all Benchley and Leacock, but 
Nichols, Woodbridge, Warner, Morley, 
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Brooks, and a host of others. After a few 
days there is much exchanging of ideas 
among the youngsters on “Have you 
read....?’’ Occasionally we devote a 
period to gleanings from the reading. 
How does So-and-so go about saying 
something? They do not realize that they, 
too, are learning to build an essay. One 
week, after such stimulus, half the essays 
bristled with incident; another week, 
lines of quoted poetry sat sweetly among 
the pages. Topics for written reports 
usually follow title, author, purpose, 
content (of several), revelation of au- 
thor (personality, tastes, interests), style, 
opinion. To vary reading from essay 
books, the class uses magazine articles 
and essays related to the topic of the 
week. These have been gleaned and cut 
and bound from copies, new and old, of 
such magazines as Harper’s, Atlantic 
Monthly, Scientific Review, and Vogue. 
There is something alive about this read- 
ing and the youngsters like it. 

One chapter of Ways of Thinking and 
Writing is on “Literature.’”’ The week 
we devote to this, outside reading comes 
into its own. Sometimes it is the only 
reading outside of required texts for 
study a pupil can remember that has 
really influenced him. A surprising num- 
ber volunteer the information (sometime 
at first a bit ashamed to admit it) that 
they have learned to really like essays. 
During the week we hear a good deal 
about magazines and funnies. Any read- 
ing, no matter how lowly, can be dis- 
cussed, if some pupil has got something 
he thinks worth while from it. Here in 


, Some cases we find our starting-point 


from which to develop taste. Did I hear 
someone mention Horatio Alger and 
someone else True Story magazine? 

The chapter on “Leisure and Art” 
gives us a fascinating variety. Two weeks 
is not enough time. The first topic, on 
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movies, while out of date now, contains 
enough universals to apply to more mod- 
ern Mary Pickfords and Valentinos. Here 
is a subject for all, with a wealth of ma- 
terial on a great industry and a host of 
gifted and not-so-gifted actors. The sub- 
ject “Modern Art”’ is almost completely 
new to the massof public school students. 
Here is the place for the homemade bul- 
letin boards. We cover the walls with 
pictures by Wood and Benton and the 
rest. We start with the little notebooks 
(sometimes only mental) the children 
made in the grades of the old-time be- 
loved paintings and lead to the present 
departures. Whistler’s ‘Mother’ to 
Grant Wood’s ‘Mother’; Miillet’s 
French peasants to middle western 
farmers today. We vary the routine 
week by talks and exhibitions. Something 
new is in the air. 

There are several chapters that bring 
our foreign children to the front—‘“‘Lan- 
guage’’ and “Foreign Peoples.”’ In a class 
of Irish, Portuguese, Hebrew, German, 
Chinese, Greek, Polish, French, English, 
Negro, and Yankee, the definition of 
“American” takes on special significance. 
Here is an opportunity for a laboratory 
in tolerance if there ever was one. The 
modern American boy or girl, sixteen or 
seventeen years old, is sometimes shy, 
sometimes frank and outspoken. There is 
often within him a conflict between fami- 
ly attitudes and independent conviction. 
I wish I might listen at the supper tables 
of Stacia and Simone and Nora and 
Nathan and Matthew some days after 
our Wednesday classes. For things are 
said that never before have dared greet 
the light of group discussion. Florence 
asks shyly that her people be understood. 
She has had such a hard time in school, 
she tells us, until China became one of 
our Allies. Sol would like to have us 
know the real story of Palestine and his 
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people. Tom, our Negro boy, wants to go 
to college. Will the students advise him 
to choose a northern school? How will he 
be treated? These are serious, sometimes 
tragic, vignettes out of life. I cannot 

_ imagine a better laboratory for the analy- 
sis of bitterness and its solution. Hatreds, 
I find, soften and dissolve, and some- 
thing beautiful emerges. 

You should hear them on “Religion 
and Ethics.’’ This, too, was one of the 
faculty ‘‘fears” when we started. But it 
is right “up my alley,” so to speak, in 
the search for tolerance and understand- 
ing. Last term a group of students said 
they were waiting and waiting for “that” 
week, all primed with questions and 
hopes. One boy came home for a fur- 
lough from war. Rushing into his old 
English classroom, he said, ‘‘I remember 
best the talks on religion and, oh, how 
they helped me at the front.”’ These are 
rewards enough. Our problems have been 
talked over by pupils with their priests, 
rabbis, and ministers. No “complaint”’ 
has yet reached my ear. What questions 
these youngsters ask! There is no dogma 
or belief worth clinging to that will not 
stand the light of interpretation and 
analysis. Again we do not “settle” any- 
thing in our laboratory. But we do clear 
up wonderments if possible and explain 
history and tradition and miracle. All 
religions have some dark chapters. We 
learn to select and relegate. Stacia asks 
Nathan what his holidays mean, what 
the candles stand for; Sol asks Betty 
why a baby must be baptized to die; 
Harry wants to know why a Unitarian 
celebrates Easter; Bob would like to 
know what difference whether you are 
immersed or sprinkled. Ralph says he 
can’t find God in the Tree of Evolution. 
This week’s original papers are sincere 
and sometimes thrilling. When I read 
about the Christmas celebration in a 





leading city, in which a cantor, a priest, 
a clergyman, the Crib, and Santa Claus 
all played important roles, I knew we 
were right in line with the understanding 
for which our boys are fighting. 

The chapter on “Industrialism and 
Integrity” is one of the most challenging. 
In these days of labor shortage, these 
children have worked on part-time or full- 
time or summer jobs. They know rela- 
tionships between employers and em- 
ployees; they know sales talk. They have 
something to say about honesty in busi- 
ness. What is integrity? Are white lies 
justifiable? The answers will sometimes 
send chills down your spinal column. 

You can imagine how exciting in these 
days are the discussions and papers on 
“Politics” and ‘War and Peace.” With 
fathers and brothers at the fighting front, 
these pupils are vitally interested in 
every detail of radio and newspaper. It is 
hard to keep up with them. And they are 
eager to be prepared for their part in a 
future of peace. 

The original essays are the climax of 
the week of reading, thought, and dis- 
cussion. The boys and girls look forward 
to the program of them the following 
week, with its further opportunity for 
comment and question. So each week is 
linked to the one just past. A typical 
student card of titles runs like this: ‘“The 
Jump to High School; Science in Every- 
day Life; The Meaning of Prayer; In- 
fluence of Funnies on Our Lives; The 
American Language; Double Features; 
Art of Photography; Working on the As- 
sembly Line; Little White Lies; Let’s 
Learn How To Vote in High School; 
We’re All Foreigners; Orphans of the 
War; My Persistent Reverie.” 

These are some of our experiments in 
thinking. I have heard a novelist say 
that if his characters run away with him 
and write their own story, his book will 
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be a success. This comes pretty close to 
being true of our English laboratory. 
When enthusiasm and sincerity and ea- 
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gerness to learn take over the classroom, 
something shining and worth while, 
though intangible, is the result. 


An American Fferitage Course 


HALCYON MENDENHALL’ 


Aim.—To teach our American heritage. 
What is our heritage? It comprises such things 
as (1) a pioneer spirit; (2) a love of freedom; 
(3) democratic ideals; (4) recognition of the 
rights of the individual; (5) a beautiful and spa- 
cious country, rich in natural resources; (6) 
a literature growing out of the ideals of free 
men. 


Pearl Harbor! Oh, brave young Amer- 
ica! A challenge to educators throughout 
the country! A challenge to teachers of 
English in Arsenal Technical Schools! 

Stunned and breathless, we paused. 
We searchingly analyzed our past pro- 
cedure and our contribution to the de- 
velopment of the whole personality of 
the child in the light of his needs in war 
and in peace. Had we prepared him as an 
American citizen to meet his new prob- 
lems, responsibilities, and obligations in 
a rapidly changing, global society? Had 
we transmitted to him an understanding 
of his country’s long struggle to win and 
to hold the liberties which he is now 
called upon to defend? Had we led him to 
realize the great human and spiritual 
values for which our country is fighting? 
Had we given him a knowledge and ap- 
preciation of his great American heritage? 

Pupil, subject matter, and method— 
three familiar terms of teacher-training 
,days—loomed up again, this time with 
new meanings. We faced the challenge 
of modern, exuberant youth: comic-strip 
fans idealizing Superman; joe-gals find- 
ing a hero in ‘The Voice” of Hollywood; 


* Teacher of English, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


former sailors returning to high school 
with a new set of values; and wholesome 
capable young America, singing lustily 
their theme song, “‘Don’t Fence Me In.”’ 

Reluctantly our hands released their 
grip on red pencils and favorite tradi- 
tional classics. Old wine needed to be put 
into new bottles; a new flavor needed to 
be added. The time seemed ripe for us 
teachers “‘to accentuate the positive; to 
eliminate the negative.” 

To meet this challenge, we inaugu- 
rated a new unit, an American Heritage 
Course. This was planned for the fourth 
semester because some of our students 
end their formal education with the 
sophomore year. Part of the subject 
matter overlapped that of the history de- 
partment; however, the English teachers 
concentrated on a different approach 
and a shift of emphasis. We feel we have 
made gratifying progress in attaining our 
objective by functional application of 
the four essential aspects of communica- 
tion: reading, speaking, writing, and 
listening. 

High lights of our outline and activi- 
ties include the following :? 


I. OUR AMERICAN DOCUMENTS 


To find some stable anchorage for 
guidance, the pupils read with apprecia- 
tion and understanding these great mas- 
terpieces: the Declaration of Independ- 


* This outline is flexible and does not represent 
the work of any one teacher; it is a compilation of 
representative activities. 
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ence, the Constitution of the United 
States, the Bill of Rights, Washington’s 
Farewell Address, and the Emancipation 
Proclamation. These were supplemented 
with “Lincoln at Gettysburg” (Carl 
Sandburg), “The Perfect Tribute” 
(Mary Shipman Andrews), and a speech 
(F. D. Roosevelt) on the Four Freedoms. 

To pick up the threads of the social 
and historic background and to make our 
great statesmen and heroes seem like 
normal people with varied interests, dif- 
ferent pupils prepared and shared with 
class members oral and written compo- 
sitions on many topics, such as Colonial 
customs: dress, sports, recreation; Phila- 
delphia, 1775 (a travelogue of an imagi- 
nary visit); family heirlooms; Patrick 
Henry, American patriot; Paul Revere; 
the Boston Tea Party; the Liberty 
Bell; Lincoln’s sense of humor; little- 
known Lincoln episodes. The students 
memorized significant passages. They 
discovered Lincoln’s power to express a 
profound message in simple, biblical 
prose. 

To relate their readings to daily living, 
the pupils organized jury panels and dis- 
cussion groups for the exchange of ideas 
about: the meaning of liberty and equal- 
ity; tyranny, 1775, versus tyranny, 1945; 
heroes of yesterday versus heroes of to- 
day; Lincoln, the man, as reflected in his 
writings. 

Make-believe broadcasts, called ‘‘Pub- 
lic Opinion Hour,” proved both pleasant 
and instructive. Some of the questions 
discussed were: 


1. Am I my brother’s keeper? 

2. How shall we celebrate the first flash of 
victory from either of the war fronts? 

3. What is the best way to pay tribute to the 
American soldier of World War II? 

4. What are the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of a good civizen? 

5. To what extent is public office a public 
trust? 





6. What do you think about compulsory 
military training? 

7. Should the voting age be changed to 
eighteen? 

8. What is your idea of free enterprise? 


A project called “Who Said What?” 
aroused much interest. It was inspiring 
to listen again to some of our patriots 
voicing the Spirit of America. Different 
pupils reviewed background stories for 
such phrases as ‘‘Give me liberty, or 
give me death”; “I only regret that I 
have but one life to lose for my country”’; 
and “Sighted sub—sank same.” 

“What and Where in the World?” 
was a roll-call response program which 
brought forth maps and definite state- 
ments about Bunker Hill, Iwo Jima, 
Berchtesgaden, etc. 

Exchange programs were arranged be- 
tween classes. Students who had given 
excellent reports to their own groups on 
“My Favorite Hero” or ‘What America 
Means to Me” were invited as guest 
speakers by other classes. 

Other activities included: Dr. LQ. 
broadcast based on the Constitution; 
compositions formulating “A Student’s 
Bill of Rights,” “A Neighbor’s Bill of 
Rights”; imaginary conversation be- 
tween Thomas Jefferson and Alexander 
Hamilton; listening programs of histori- 
cal recordings and readings presented by 
radio and expression classes; social let- 
ters to service friends; the Story of World 
War II (retold to grandchild in 1995); 
dramatizations of radio plays; student- 
arranged displays of advertisements and 
pictures pertaining to our heritage; stu- 
dent-written Colonial newspaper; infor- 
mal discussions about current magazine 
articles relating to our way of life; and 
reports on leisure readings. 


3Selected from Our American Heritage List, 
prepared by Miss Helen Thornton, of Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools. 
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II. OUR FRONTIER 


The boys and girls found from their 
readings that Americanism is a growing 
thing, a brotherhood developing with 
the nation’s growth. The pioneers caught 
the Spirit of America from the founders. 
Then, by struggle and sacrifice, the men 
of the frontier pushed forward in their 
westward expansion. The people worked 
hard and achieved much. America grew 
to be a rich and powerful nation, but 
material prosperity was not enough. The 
cause of humanity became as sacred as 
the cause of liberty. Affirming the good- 
neighbor policy, America rose to a world 
power. Mindful of our responsibilities 
and obligations, America dreams of a bet- 
ter world. 

Some of the selections used were: 


STORIES 


“The Man without a Country” (Edward 
Everett Hale) 

“Shall Not Perish from the Earth” (MacKinlay 
Kantor) 

“William Riley and the Fates” (Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét) 

“Two Soldiers” (William Faulkner) 

“Sophie Halenezik’s Greenhorns” (Rosa Feld) 

“Under the Lion’s Paw” (Hamlin Garland) 

“The Unfamiliar” (Richard Connell) 

“The Wind Fighters” (Keene Abbott) 

“Sleet Storm” (Louise Lambertson) 


POEMS 


“Concord Hymn” (Ralph Waldo Emerson) 

“Tribute to America” (Percy Bysshe Shelley) 

“Old Ironsides” (Oliver Wendell Holmes) 

“My Country” (Russell W. Davenport) 

“I Hear America Singing” (Walt Whitman) 

“‘When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed” 
(Walt Whitman) 

““O Captain! My Captain!” (Walt Whitman) 

“Lincoln, the Man of the People” (Edwin 
Markham) 
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“The Oregon Trail” (Arthur Guiterman) 
“Flammonde” (Edwin Arlington Robinson) 
“Mending Wall” (Robert Frost) 

“Blueberries” (Robert Frost) 

“Skyscraper” (Carl Sandburg) 


BIOGRAPHY 


“Davy Crockett” (Constance Rourke) 
“Story of My Life” (Helen Keller) 

“Scenes on the Mississippi (Mark Twain) 
‘‘Wheat and the Harvest” (Hamlin Garland) 


ESSAYS 
“America” (Dorothy Thompson) 
“Mary White” (William Allen White) 
“Who Owns the Mountains?” (Henry van 
Dyke) 
“What Is an American?” (Hector St. Jean 
Crévecoeur) 


To express their appreciation of a 
beautiful and spacious country, one 
class wrote a composite poem, “My 
America.” The audiovisual department 
of the school supplemented the course 
with five movies: 

Give Me Liberty 
The Spirit of the Plains 
The Cattleman 


Kentucky Pioneers 
The House of Seven Gables 


III. OUR AMERICAN FLAG 
AND PATRIOTIC SONGS 


After learning about the history and 
evolution of Old Glory and of out- 
standing patriotic songs, the children 
felt a deeper appreciation of these Ameri- 
can symbols. Each child learned flag eti- 
quette, so that he personally would not 
desecrate these emblems of freedom and 
hope. The music department arranged 
special programs. 

We hope this project has prepared our 
boys and girls to enjoy a glorious heri- 


tage. 











EDWARD J. 


Tz worst reading habit of all is to 
read as though of course we knew what 
was meant. It makes us think we have 
the meaning when we do not, and it gives 
our critics the right to say that educa- 
tion is the art of teaching people to be de- 
ceived by the written word. 

My thesis is that the most important 
single factor in causing this ignoble situa- 
tion is the time-honored paraphrase. 

English teachers are spending a good 
deal of time in analyzing the sense of 
paragraphs that are purely objective. 
And yet most of the material that we 
read in everyday life—in newspapers, 
books, and magazines—is written sub- 
jectively. By that I mean that the author 
has taken a certain attitude toward his 
material that tends to change the ‘“‘mean- 
ing” of the actual words on the paper. 


This fetish demonstrates itself most 
notably in the use of a paraphrase as an 
end in itself. By “paraphrase” I mean the 
practice of asking a class to put in their 
“own words” the particular poem or 
prose selection under consideration. This, 
then, develops into an exercise in the use 
of synonyms. The pupil, confronted by 
the word “liberty,” translates it to 
“mean” “freedom.” Key words vanish, 
and in their places grow others that 
“mean the same.” Can this type of teach- 
ing lead to any understanding? 

The fact that a student can look up a 
word and substitute another for it does 
not imply that he knows what the word 


* Teacher of English in Westminster School, 
Simsbury, Conn. 
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‘“‘means.”’ He may be only scratching the 
surface of the meaning of the passage. 

The paraphrase disregards the moods 
and motives of a writer. Writing is not 
such an objective process that it can be 
so easily analyzed. An author who refers 
to a “square house” is in the realm of 
fact, but one who speaks of a “pretty 
house”’ is being subjective, and no longer 
will a simple translation reveal the ‘‘mean- 
ing”’ of the words. What is pretty for one 
person is not pretty for another. We are 
now in the realm of opinion. 

A great weakness in paraphrasing is 
that the author may “mean”’ the oppo- 
site of what he “says.” If Time magazine 
talks about a “modest” man, it may 
mean that he is not modest. If an editor 
calls an idea ‘‘communistic,”’ he may 
only mean that he does not agree with it. 
If a person is referred to as a “‘politician,”’ 
the writer may be trying to play up the 
bad connotations of the word in order to 
give the reader an unfavorable opinion 
of the man. To translate “politician” as 
“statesman” would be to misunderstand 
the intention of the author. 

Take, for example, a passage from 
Sinclair Lewis: 


Main Street is the climax of civilization. That 
this Ford car might stand in front of the Bon 
Ton Store, Hannibal invaded Rome and Eras- 
mus wrote in Oxford cloisters. What Ole Jenson 
the grocer says to Ezra Stowbody the banker is 
the new law for London, Prague, and the un- 
profitable isles of the sea; whatsoever Ezra 
does not know and sanction, that thing is 
heresy, worthless for knowing and wicked to 
consider. 

Our railway station is the final aspiration 
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of architecture. Sam Clark’s annual hardware 
turnover is the envy of the four counties which 
constitute God’s Country. In the sensitive 
art of the Rosebud Movie Palace there is a 
Message, and humor strictly moral. 

Such is our comfortable tradition and sure 
faith. Would he not betray himself an alien 
cynic who should otherwise portray Main 
Street, or distress the citizens by speculating 
whether there may not be other faiths?? 


Lewis does not mean what the words by 
themselves indicate. He does not mean 
to admire but to detract. He means to 
show how much Main Street ignores the 
contributions made to world thought and 
to indicate that, in spite of its sterility, 
it has world-wide influence. He hates the 
smugness of our “comfortable tradition”’ 
and “sure faith.” He does believe that 
there are other faiths. 

These ideas are untouched by para- 
phrasing. They come only through an 
analysis of the author’s intention, his 
feeling toward the subject being dis- 
cussed, and the tone of the paragraphs. 

Or, in another place, when Lewis de- 
scribes the University of Winnemac, we 
again find a discrepancy between the 
actual words on paper and the idea that 
he is trying to communicate. 

It is not a snobbish rich-man’s college, de- 
voted to leisurely nonsense. It is the property of 
the people of the state, and what they want— 
or what they are told they want—is a mill to 
turn out men and women who will lead moral 
lives, play bridge, drive good cars, be enter- 
prising in business, and occasionally mention 
books, though they are not expected to have 
time to read them. It is a Ford Motor Factory, 
and if the products rattle a little, they are beau- 
tifully standardized, with perfectly interchange- 
able parts. Hourly the University of Winnemac 
grows in numbers and influence, and by 1950 
one may expect it to have created an entirely 
new world-civilization, a civilization larger 
and brisker and purer.’ 

2Sinclair Lewis, Main Street (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920), Preface. 

3 Sinclair Lewis, Arrowsmith (“Pocket Book’’ 
ed., 1942), Pp. 7. 
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A paraphrase of this would find the pupil 
substituting “snooty” for ‘“‘snobbish’”’ 
and “better” for “purer.’”” Would he be 
probing the sense? I don’t think so. Lewis 
is being very sarcastic, and his real mean- 
ing is the opposite of the ostensible one. 
Then, too, what happens to the metaphor, 
“a Ford Motor Factory”? How does that 
fare in a paraphrase? It is an integral 
part of the meaning and should not be 
translated into “an automobile factory.”’ 

Or let us, to leave tone for a moment, 
look at Sandburg’s “Fog”’: 


The fog comes 

on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 

over harbour and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on.‘ 


Would a paraphrase touch on the feeling 
of the poem? The idea that fog comes “‘on 
little cat feet’? gives the impression of 
surprise and quiet, and it comes so silent- 
ly that, like a cat, it is not noticed until 
it is upon us. In the second sentence 
there is the animation of fog in the sense 
that it sits like a great beast on the city, 
giving us a feeling of anxiety in its pres- 
ence. The turn from “cat feet’’ to 
“‘haunches” shows that it is no longer 
creeping subtly upon us but now actu- 
ally envelops us. We have gone beyond 
its approach to its actuality, and there- 
in is a sense of passing time. 

When the fog has gone, we wonder at 
the feeling of fear that held us in its pres- 
ence. This idea seems to be brought out 
in the last four words—“‘and then moves 
on’’—their very simplicity seems to con- 
vey an effect of relief and perhaps regret, 
depending on the attitude we took to the 
original appearance of the fog. Would 
this feeling be at all apprehended in a 


4Carl Sandburg, Chicago Poems (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1916), p. 71. 
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paraphrase or would it merely be lost 
without anyone’s noting the loss? 

To find the true meaning of a written 
selection, we must go far beyond para- 
phrasing and analyze it according to its 
context—physical, mental, and verbal. 
We must know, or try to know, what 
physical situation is under discussion, 
what the author is thinking, and how the 
meanings of the words are affected by 
the other words in the selection. 

We should rather, then, interpret, 
consider all the different contexts bear- 
ing on the material, analyze any meta- 
phors, recognize the connotations in- 
tended in various key words, and try to 


see the author’s intention. Getting the 
sense meaning is only the first step in 
interpretation. 

As can readily be seen, all this will 
result, not in the condensation of the 
précis or even the longer expression of the 
paraphrase, but in a greatly expanded 
version of the original passage. We need 
not eliminate précis or paraphrase but 
should see their limits. To use them with- 
out the expanded interpretation is dan- 
gerous because both pupil and teacher 
may be deceived into believing that, by 
looking into one aspect of meaning, they 
will have solved the true meaning of a 
passage. 





TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 





If your pupils seem forgetful about punctuation and other mechanics of 














letter-writing, instead of having them write letters, write a letter to them. 
Everyone loves to receive letters. I have mimeographed copies made of a letter 
to the class. As I pass them to the pupils, I tell them that I have a note for each 
one. They usually are pleased and begin to read at once. Then I watch for the 
puzzled expressions and finally grins as they realize that I purposely put a colon 
instead of a comma after the salutation. After that the fun comes in seeing who 


can find the most mistakes in ‘‘teacher’s”’ letter. 
Giapys L. HANFORD 
Sussex (N.J.) High School 


I sometimes write on the board the following sentence: ‘“‘Caesar entered on his 
head, his helmet on his feet, his sandals in his hand, his sword on his forehead, a 
frown—and sat down.” 

I assure the class that this sentence makes sense if properly punctuated. 
Students soon discover the proper marking: ‘“‘Caesar entered—on his head, his 
helmet; on his feet, his sandals; in his hand, his sword; on his forehead, a frown 
—and sat down.” 

GUNNAR HorRN 
Benson High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


If you enjoyed reading “To Lighten the Load,” why not send in your 
own good ideas or amusing anecdotes to help other teachers of English? 
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The topic on which the editor’s cor- 
respondents express themselves most 
warmly is that of integration or fusion 
of English with other subjects of instruc- 
tion. Integration is, let us agree, the par- 
tial or complete absorption of “English” 
into a core course. Extremists envision a 
core course as trying to meet all the needs 
of students with which the school can 
hope to deal successfully. Such a plan is 
as theoretically perfect as anarchy—and 
probably as impractical. It seems very 
likely that, when the core is cut down to 
practicable limits, not a little of our most 
valuable (to adolescents, too) literature 
and most expressional or creative writing 
will very probably be completely outside 
those limits, and will therefore be entire- 
ly omitted unless there is also a course in 
English accompanying the core. Whether 
“tool” English will be taught success- 
fully in the core course can be deter- 
mined only by experiment. It may even 
turn out that someone can devise a core 
course that provides all the values we 
think our course in literature and com- 
position does. 

Dogmatic pronouncements ill become 
us, who claim that we teach our pupils to 
think. Values, most thinkers agree, must 
be arrived at philosophically, but means 
to these ends are certainly to be tested 
empirically. Therefore the English Jour- 
nal will this winter present a number of 
reports by teachers of English upon core 
courses or fusions of social studies and 
English in which they have participated. 
Some of these reports will be favorable 
to the innovation, and some will not; the 
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selection will be as impartial as possible. 
Such an exhibit should help us all to 
sound conclusions about the desirability 
of core or fused courses, and may also 
show what are the conditions of their 
success. 

The first of these reports, which hap- 
pens to be unfavorable, is made by Mark 
Neville in this issue of the Journal. 


Administrators must be convinced 
that they must not assign classes in Eng- 
lish to Miss Home Economics Smith, Mr. 
Zodlogy Anderson, Mrs. French Grey, 
and Mr. Social Studies Brown just be- 
cause there are not classes in their own 
departments to fill the programs of these 
worthy persons. Since almost any suffi- 
ciently good disciplinarian can conduct 
classes in English without the communi- 
ty hearing too much about his incompe- 
tence, the principal is tempted to accept 
this easy solution of his program prob- 
lem. The falling enrolments of the war 
years have made thus assigning English 
classes to anyone who is free almost a 
habit. In some cases what should be a 
whole English program is broken up and 
distributed to fill the gaps in the pro- 
grams of teachers of other subjects. 

No competent English teacher needs 
to be told how unjust to Thomas, Ellen, 
and Richard such assignments of classes 
are, or why teachers specialized in other 
fields cannot even when conscientious 
teach English satisfactorily. But the 
principal must be told, and told convinc- 
ingly, so that the argument seems as dis- 
interested as it really is. Teachers who 
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have successful or even hopeful plans for 
enlightening principals please share these 
with the rest of us. 


The need for equipment in rooms 
where English is taught is a somewhat 
similar issue. Books, many books, right 
in the classroom so that they are instant- 
ly available for class discussion or indi- 
vidual reference are the first requisite. 
But movable chairs, filing cases, a stere- 
opticon and opaque projector, a phono- 
graph and radio, are little less necessary 
to the most effective teaching of English. 
Unless we teachers of English ask for 
these modern teaching tools, we shall not 
get them. We shall be helped in present- 
ing our requests persuasively if the privi- 
leged few who have such equipment will 
write about their use of it. 


The members of a summer workshop 
told the editor how much we need in the 
English Journal articles about adolescent 
psychology. They had reason certainly, 
but probably they did not say exactly 
what they meant. English teachers do 
need some fundamental social psychol- 
ogy and some clear but not too intricate 
notions of the origin and effect of emo- 
tions. To these must, of course, be added 
a realization that individuals differ— 
sometimes tremendously—from each 
other, and some recollection (easily ex- 
aggerated) of how the process of ado- 
lescence may distort perceptions of one’s 
self and of other people. 

If teachers of literature are to con- 


tinue to justify their work as a culture 
of the heart (feelings, emotion) as well as 
of the head, they should know a bit more 
about human emotions than most of us 
do. Much that they will find in such a 
book as Emotion and the Educative Proc- 
ess (by Prescott, published by American 
Council on Education) will be only ter- 
minology for concepts which they al- 
ready possess, but these concepts will be 
clarified and made easier to keep in mind 
and to use. And there will be new con- 
cepts, too—fresh insights. 

To cite a single example, the teacher 
who realizes that “status’’ (most briefly 
described as the feeling of social stand- 
ing) is a prime necessity for a normal 
personality will be exceedingly cautious 
in the use of satire in disciplining his stu- 
dents. Again, how can we expect our 
graduates to show even slightly altruistic 
devotion to community, nation, or hu- 
manity if the only motive for action 
which we invoke is all too natural selfish- 
ness—the desire to outshine one’s fel- 
lows and to get as large a share as pos- 
sible of material goods? 

That teachers of English have got 
on as well as they have without training 
in the psychology of emotions is due to 
their social sensitivity and their kind 
hearts. Considerable increase in the posi- 
tive effects of their teaching as well as 
prevention of not a few unintentional in- 
juries of student personalities would re- 
sult from a moderate amount of earnest 
reading on this topic. 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
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CASTING THE FALL PLAY 


“Tt’s results that count.” Miss Jones was 
certain of that. “Do not people pay forty 
cents admission, and are they therefore not 
entitled to see the best possible play that 
can be produced? And does not that neces- 
sitate choosing the students who are best 
qualified for the parts?” 

Admittedly, it is difficult to refute such 
arguments. Certainly an audience is en- 
titled to the worth of its money, to say noth- 
ing of its time. But how shall we judge? 
What results do we want? Shall we consider 
a play from the point of view of the audi- 
ence alone or from the standpoint of the de- 
velopment of the students as well? 


If we believe with our greatest educators 
that the goal of education is to help each in- 
dividual to become what he is capable of be- 
coming, we will not continue to exploit those 
who have special abilities or favor those who 
have had more advantages. Many of us as 
teachers have been amazed at times to note 
what the “average” pupil can do when he is 
given a chance or when he has attained suffi- 
cient confidence in himself. Those of us who 
have worked with children in creative dra- 
matics know well what transformations in 
personality can take place. Surely in a pub- 
lic school it is of the greatest importance 
that as many as possible of the children of 
all the people be given opportunities. 


At Reitz High School “tryouts” for the 
annual fall play are open to the entire stu- 
dent body, about thirteen hundred pupils. 
Of the two to three hundred who usually 
try out, not more than fifteen can generally 
be in the cast, with possibly an additional 
fifteen on crews. There are other activities 
and other plays in which students may par- 
ticipate, but it frequently happens that the 
students who excel in scholarship, are on the 
editorial staff of the school paper, or hold of- 
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fices in various Clubs are also the best quali- 
fied in dramatics. Shall we then let Mary 
Ann, who is charming and pretty and who 
has already received many honors, play the 
part of Susan in Ever since Eve, or shall we 
give it to Luella, who has never been con- 
sidered pretty and has never had a part in a 
play? Shall we let Sylvia, who is always sure 
of herself and who fits the part, be “Goody” 
in The Fighting Littles, or Jean, who is plain 
but who needs more confidence and would 
gain much by portraying a character quite 
different from herself? Shall we let Archilee, 
who has excellent diction and is always self- 
sufficient, be Mrs. Little becasue she can un- 
doubtedly play it best, or shall we let Bever- 
ly, a new pupil who is not yet quite adjusted 
to the school, play the part? 

Every fall, whatever the play, the same 
conflicts arise in choosing a cast. The easiest 
thing to do, as every director knows, is to 
choose those who are most capable, who 
best fit the parts, or who have had some ex- 
perience in acting. But is this fair to the 
youngsters who need most to be “brought 
out,”’ who need desperately sometimes to 
gain more confidence in themselves? 

A class in creative dramatics in the cam- 
pus school of a teachers’ college dramatized 
The Secret Garden by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. Suzanne, a professor’s brilliant 
little daughter, wanted very much to play 
the part of the spoiled little girl from India, 
the leading character in the play. Through 
skilful management on the part of the teach- 
er the class finally decided to let Carlotta, 
the little foreign girl who had “never been 
in any plays,” have the role. Carlotta played 
her part well and thenceforth began to blos- 
som ; from being a timid little girl very much 
out of the picture, she became one of the 
group—she “belonged,” even though finan- 
cially she could not hope to cope with her 
classmates in social activities outside school. 
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Robert was another timid youngster who 
was afraid of class discussion and even of 
soccer and baseball. When he volunteered to 
play the part of “Boots” in the dramatiza- 
tion of How Boots Befooled the King, the 
teacher was surprised but decided at once 
that if Robert wanted to be Boots, Boots he 
should be. He proved to be a most convinc- 
ing Boots, and it was not long before he 
found out that he could play baseball and 
participate in class discussion. In this same 
dramatization two other somewhat malad- 
justed children were delighted to play the 
King and Queen. Some of the most capable 
youngsters played the “ladies in waiting” 
and other less important parts. The teacher 
was fortunate in that the parents of these 
children were “educated” in the broad sense 
of the word. Through parent-teacher confer- 
ences they understood what the teacher was 
trying to do. They were interested in the all- 
around development of their own children 
but they were also truly concerned about 
the growth of those who needed most 
to grow. They came to see the plays pre- 
sented at the Children’s Theater, not to be 
entertained or to enjoy a finished produc- 
tion, but to observe the creative efforts of a 
co-operative group of boys and girls and to 
note the gain in poise, imagination, or con- 
sideration on the part of various children. 

Obviously, Carlotta, Robert, and Beverly 
must be able to play their parts well. Noth- 
ing would be gained by permitting pupils to 
bungle a role. Self-confidence is achieved 
only by actual merit. But when it is a mat- 
ter of choosing between pupils of fairly equal 
ability but not equal self-confidence, cer- 
tainly those who most need the experience 
should be given preference. 

Can parents as well as teachers and ad- 
ministrators be interested in the welfare of 
all the pupils and in the possibilities of dra- 
matics in promoting their welfare? Adult 
education in general is, of course, an an- 
swer—a discussion of which is not within 
the scope of this article. In most high schools 
however, the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
or the mothers’ study group of the P.-T.A. 
could be interested in the subject and could, 





no doubt, profit by a study of mental hy- 
giene as well as of our modern conception of 
democracy and education. With more en- 
lightened parents, the casting of the fall 
play, or any play, can then be done intelli- 
gently, in terms of each pupil’s needs and 
interests. 

Mary Lovutse WILLIAMS 


Reitz H1iGH SCHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


FROM ART TO ENGLISH TO ART 


There was keen competition in 8-207. 
Catherine and Alec were working like beav- 
ers on their masks. Each was anxious to be 
the first to complete the final layers of pa- 
pier-mAché and to remove the finished shell 
from the clay form. The rest of the class 
were far behind. But, they too, were work- 
ing busily. Some were just beginning to dip 
the bits of torn paper-toweling into paste 
and to apply it to the clay features of their 
masks, while others were still working on 
the modeling. Henry was having trouble 
with the mouth of his “Football Hero.” 

“He looks as though he’s whistling,” he 
complained to me. “I can’t make the mouth 
come out right.” 

“Why not have him whistle?”’ said I. “He 
might be doing just that.” 

Henry worked some more. When he final- 
ly stopped, his mask was not whistling. It 
seemed to be singing! 

Alec looked at Henry’s mask and grinned. 
“Guess you’ll have to sing a song when you 
wear that mask in assembly,” he teased. 

We had planned to exhibit our masks to 
the other classes by wearing them in a pro- 
cession during a chorus period in the audi- 
torium. But Alec’s remark started the idea 
of having other activities in keeping with 
the character of the masks. Interest in the 
possibilities this presented mounted quickly. 
Several suggestions were made. In order to 
give the performance some unity, the class 
decided to write a play about their masks. 

Alec, Catherine, and Barbara were chosen 
as a play committee. Work on the masks 
ceased while the committee considered them 
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as characters in an unwritten drama. It did 
not take the class very long to organize the 
types into a play sequence. 

Clara’s “Pretty Girl” was chosen for the 
heroine of our story. On the first day we de- 
cided she was to have a series of dreams. 
(This happened before A Lady in the Dark 
came to Broadway!) In this way we could 
utilize a group of disparate characters. We 
had a short session with our play committee 
every day at the beginning of the art period. 
Barbara presided, but I had to be in close 
attendance because the arguments were 
sometimes more than she could handle. (Or 
more than I could, for that matter!) 

The class soon learned that, in order to 
make any progress, we had to proceed in an 
orderly manner. We had to learn to listen 
and to await our turn to talk. Our heroine 
went to sleep with the aid of a Sleep Fairy 
whose prototype, I fear, was the Blue Fairy 
of Pinocchio. She dreamed that she was a 
ballet dancer; that she saw a pair of clowns 
performing at a circus; that a group of Ne- 
gro singers appeared before her and sang a 
Negro spiritual; that she saw her boy friend, 
Tommy, go fishing with his pal and both 
boys trying to smoke pipes, with dire effect. 
The return of her parents from a shopping 
trip banished the Sleep Fairy and woke up 
the dreamer. So it was that our characters 
succeeded in finding their authors! We had 
used all the masks we were making and 
found a task for every child in the class. 

The pupils worked on their masks with 
renewed interest. Some had to revise their 
designs in order to conform with the charac- 
ters needed. The slowest workers found 
themselves making an octet of Negro singers 
with their mouths in a perpetual O. As soon 
as the masks were painted and completed, 
we had to design costumes. Some of these 
were very simple but effective. Especially so 
were the long, white sheets of the Negro 
singers. Rehearsals with the actors went on 
while other groups planned the scenery. The 
speeches were not very long, because masks 
are not conducive to lengthy declamation. 
Our singers had to have the assistance of an 
off-stage group which had been coached by 
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the music teacher. The gym teacher gave 
the clowns some help with their tumbling 
act. How they managed to keep their masks 
on while doing somersaults was always a 
marvel to me! Perhaps the clever skull caps, 
designed by Clara, were largely instru- 
mental. 

When we finally presented our play, it 
was the result of co-operation by practically 
every department in our junior high school. 
We repeated it several times, and it went on 
more and more smoothly. 

The pupils found themselves enjoying the 
feeling of power gained through working 
together and getting satisfactory results. 
This was something that 8-207 had lacked 
at the beginning of the problem. Their pres- 
ent success welded several antagonistic fac- 
tions into a unit. The play gave them ample 
proof of the close relationship existing be- 
tween the various subjects they were study- 
ing in junior high school—but especially be- 
tween English and art. Yes, 8-207 had the 
limelight that week. Our school is large, and 
they had to give a performance for each 
chorus group. When they gave their last 
show, Alec turned to me and said, ‘“Too 
bad we have to go back to regular work. 
Wouldn’t it be nice if we could go on a tour 
with our play?” 

“Yes,” said I; “‘it would indeed!” 


SUZANNE K. Boss’ 


Juntor Hicu ScHoo. 
YONKERS, NEw YORK 


AN ENGLISH CLASS PLAYS “TAKE 
IT OR LEAVE IT” 


As a teacher have you not come up with 
a start of astonishment upon the realization 
of the tremendous influence the various quiz 
programs have upon the thinking of your 
pupils? If the quiz program is such a factor 
in the daily lives of pupils, why not employ 
its technique in the classroom? The “‘voice 
of experience” tells you that it works. 

Deming Junior High English classes took 
an English test through means of ‘“Take It 


* Teacher of art. 
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or Leave It.” A real test was given each 
class, but so much fun was had thereby that 
the pupils actually pleaded with their teach- 
er for some more of the same. 

The following list of categories was pre- 
sented to the pupils. Several sets of ques- 
tions were made under each. 


. Spelling 8. Recognition of 

. Longfellow Sentences 

. Meaning of Words 9g. Pronouns 
Verbs—Tense 10. Adjectives or Ad- 
. Correct Verb Usage verbs 

. Errors in Sentences 11. Conjunctions or 

. American Authors Prepositions 
versus English 12. General English 
Authors Knowledge 
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As many numbered slips of paper as pu- 
pils in the class were handed out. The pupil 
drawing the No. 1 slip of paper was con- 
testant No. 1. He stood by his desk, made 
his choice of subject matter on which he 
wished to be tested, and the contest was on. 

The first two questions in each category 
were made very easy, so everyone could get 
them. They increased in difficulty so that, 
for a correct answer to the sixth or seventh 
question (the $32.00 or $64.00), the pupil 
must have real knowledge on his subject. 

The awards were grades. If the first ques- 
tion was answered correctly, the pupil was 
told that he had started from nothing; so he 
had raised his grade from o to F (70 in our 
grading). He was then asked if he cared to 
try for a “D.” The second question an- 
swered correctly brought him an award 


of a D, the third a C, the fourth a C+, the 
fifth a B, the sixth an A, and the seventh an 
A+. 

Only one boy wanted to take the grade he 
had received after two questions, a D, and 
not complete his series of questions. Before 
he could be reproved, the class in one voice 
said that, if that was all the ambition he had, 
a D was what he deserved; so a D was re- 
corded in the grade book for him. Various 
grades were recorded from C to A+. 

After the contest was completed, a “‘jack- 
pot” question was given, and for each one 
who answered correctly an A+ was given 
for a grade for that day. Different “‘jack- 
pot” questions were given each class. One 
“jackpot” question was: “Spell two words 
that begin with dw” (dwarf, dwell, dwindle). 

One set of questions is as follows: 


ERRORS IN SENTENCES 


1. This is just between you and I. 

2. It looks like you might answer this one. 

3. Has the bell rang yet? 

4. It don’t seem as if he should do that. 

5. John took down the receiver and said, “This 
is him.” 

6. Neither Mary nor Jane has their lessons. 

7. Each member should set where he is directed. 


A “good time was had by all,” including 
the teacher, and much knowledge was dis- 
pensed. 

FRANCES HALE GAHAGAN 


Deminc (N.M.) HicH ScHOOL 





TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 








To help factual-minded students get a start on narrative poetry and descrip- 
tive touches, ask them to find phrases or lines in which the author shows that he 
wants you to dislike the persons concerned. It is much more fun than “likes” 
and will start almost any class exploring busily. 


Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, California 


If you enjoyed reading ‘“To Lighten the Load,”’ why not send in your 
own good ideas or amusing anecdotes to help other teachers of English? 





E. Louise Noyes 
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Current English Forum 


Conducted by 





THE N.C.T.E. COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 


[NotE.—During the current school year the “Forum”? will consist of a series of short articles on gram- 
mar and usage instead of the usual questions and answers. However, readers are invited to continue send- 
ing in questions on language problems. They will be answered by letter; some extended answers may fur- 


nish articles for the published series.] 


The Descriptive Grammarian’s Point of View 


Tax point of view of the Committee on 
Current Usage in the articles to follow is 
that of the descriptive grammarian. Two 
principles are held to be fundamental. (1) 
Language changes. The history of the Eng- 
lish language shows that old ways of saying 
things sometimes die out and that new ways 
of saying things frequently come in. (2) 
Correct English means appropriate English. 
Instead of marking every expression “right” 
or “wrong,” the descriptive grammarian in- 
sists on usage labels that indicate the suit- 
ability of an expression to the speaker (writ- 
er), the audience (reader), and the occasion. 
These two principles define the grammari- 
an’s job as twofold: (a) collecting the facts 
on the usage of writers and speakers and 
(6) classifying the facts into useful rules 
(descriptive statements) for the guidance 
of people studying English. 

Since language inevitably changes as 
time passes, and because the descriptive 
grammarian revises his rules (descriptions) 
when people develop new ways of writing 
and speaking, the adjective “liberal” has 
been applied to descriptive grammarians. 
The Usage Committee has no objection to 
being called “liberal”? but does reject one of 
the connotations of the word. The liberal 
grammarian cannot take liberties with Good 
English. His statements about the usage of 
a word, a pronunciation, or a construction 
are as rigidly limited and as precise as are 
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any grammarian’s statements. No matter 
how much he may personally like and see 
the need for the verb enthuse, he is duty 
bound to make a faithful report of how 
people actually use the word; hence, as long 
as he finds enthuse used only in conversa- 
tions and very informal writing, he is obliged 
to label it “‘colloquial.”’ While he is studying 
an expression, trying to phrase a rule about 
its usage, his professional conscience is ever- 
lastingly prodding him to make his descrip- 
tion square strictly with the facts—to be 
sure what people use the expression, in what 
situations, for what effects. Being ‘“‘liberal”’ 
does not license him to alter one minute fact 
of usage. 

Grammarians did not “relax their stand- 
ards” and “permit” such once-condemned 
expressions as somebody else’s, none are, and 
the adjectives cultured and talented to achieve 
reputable standing in formal English. Rath- 
er did educated English-speaking people 
accept these, and hundreds of other expres- 
sions, exercising their inalienable right to 
make their own language. The habit of call- 
ing a change in rules a “lowering of stand- 
ards” stems from a fundamentally wrong 
notion about language. Overlogical people 
once thought that scholars, big with knowl- 
edge and guided by reason, could regulate 
and fix language habits. To such people a 
rule (which they learned by hard work un- 
der respected masters who never suggested 
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that it might change) had a mystical sanc- 
tion and authority; to modify it “under 
popular pressure” was to them a grammati- 
cal sacrilege. The overwhelming evidence of 
linguistic science, however, argues that 
changes in rules are a normal and necessary 
feature of useful grammar. This is the point 
of view of the Committee on Usage. 

A descriptive grammarian may make 
mistakes. He is even more liable to be found 
in error than was the old-fashioned gram- 
marian whose rules were true only because 
he said they were true. The descriptive 
grammarian may conclude that enthused is 
generally acceptable in formal English and 
later find that he had based his conclusion 
on too few writings or on improperly chosen 
writings. Likewise he has the difficult task 
of defining usage levels in very specific 
terms. Before classifying an expression com- 
mon in books and reputable magazines as 
“formal English” he must decide whether 
the books and magazines are themselves 
formal. Disputes about definitions of usage 
levels may always plague the scientific gram- 
marian, but they will not drive him into the 
old refuge of absolute right-or-wrong labels. 

The particular questions of grammar and 
usage that require discussion are invariably 
questions of disputed usage. When English 
has only one way of saying something, 
people do not argue about the construc- 
tion. But when there are two or more ways 
of saying a thing, people tend to worry 
about which is “right” or “preferred” and 
to defend one and condemn the other, espe- 
cially if one has in the past been associated 
with underprivileged speakers or has been 
disapproved by writers of school grammars. 
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To the descriptive grammarian, any expres- 
sion which serves the purposes of English- 
speaking people is linguistically “good.” If 
some people like and use the expression and 
others avoid it regularly or occasionally, the 
descriptive grammarian’s job is to describe 
the contexts in which the expression is used 
and the contexts in which it is avoided. Thus 
his job is never done until the language is 
dead, and the subjects he discusses with 
most detail are the disputed points. 

It is the belief of the Committee that the 
ideal English teacher will make a descrip- 
tive grammarian of every student, teaching 
him how to observe language usage himself 
and how to decide for himself whether an 
expression is appropriate or not. A person 
can become a capable grammarian, qualified 
to decide whether particular constructions 
are good or bad, with only reasonable effort. 
Years of intensive study are not necessary. 
All he needs is some knowledge of grammati- 
cal terminology (English, not Latin), a 
knowledge of how grammatical questions are 
settled, and adequate facts about the lan- 
guage. In the articles to follow, members of 
the Usage Committee will use simple ter- 
minology, illustrate methods of settling 
questions of usage, and report facts about 
the English language that are stored in spe- 
cialized grammars, dictionaries, and studies 
of usage. It is the hope of the Committee 
that the discussions will be interesting as 
examples of how to study usage problems 
and useful as reports on what language ob- 
servers have collected in their authoritative 
books. 

J. B. McM. 

















National Council of Teachers of English 


Radio and Photoplay Awards 


At the March meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Council, 
on a motion offered by Max Herzberg, 
it was decided to set up, experimentally, 
two awards to be made by the Council—as 
possible forerunners of a series of such 
awards. 

Mr. Herzberg suggested, as valid motives 
for such awards, the fact that such awards 
would be directly related to the purposes 
and activities of the Council and that they 
would, no doubt, be found newsworthy by 
correspondents covering Council sessions. 
As conceived in his proposal, the awards 
would manifest the keen and laudable con- 
cern of the National Council of Teachers of 
English with forms of creative communication 
in which words are the primary medium and 
with the new techniques they had developed. 

The Executive Committee directed that 
awards be made in two fields—radio and the 
photoplay—and that, if possible, they be 
made in time for announcement at the No- 
vember, 1945, meeting of the National 
Council. It was also stated that practical 
and acceptable criteria were to be set up, 
preferably with the help of teachers and 
students everywhere; and it was felt by the 
Executive Committee that the discussion of 
these criteria in English classrooms might 
well prove to be the most valuable product 
of the project. 

In the field of radio it is proposed that an 
award be made for “‘the most notable con- 
tribution toward the development of new 
forms of artistic expression” in this medium 
of communication. The attention of students 
would be directed to the striking ways in 
which the art of listening is being developed 
through ingenious uses of sound effects and 
the skilful appeal of imaginative dialogue 
and narration. 

In the field of the photoplay it is proposed 
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that an award be made for “the production 
of a literary classic that best conforms to the 
spirit and quality of the original.” In con- 
nection with the discussion of this award 
emphasis would, of course, be laid on the 
necessary deviations from the original that 
cinematic conventions and techniques im- 
pose; no slavish imitation would win the 
award but rather a highly artistic yet rever- 
ent metamorphosis of a literary into a photo- 
play masterpeice. 

The organization of the awards was 
placed in the hands of Mr. Herzberg, as chair- 
man of the Radio and Photoplay Committee. 
Steps have already been taken to notify 
leaders in the two fields chosen, and many of 
them have expressed a spirit of cordial co- 
operation. 

It is now hoped that English teachers all 
over the country will discuss these awards 
in the early fall and will submit nominations 
to Mr. Herzberg, who may be addressed at 
Weequahic High School, Newark 8, New 
Jersey. Such nominations, covering the peri- 
od from October 1, 1944, to October 1 of this 
year, should reach him as soon after the lat- 
ter date as possible. Recommendations will 
be made to the Executive Committee for 
final action. 

This is a novel opportunity for English 
teachers to conduct stimulating discussions 
about two vital art forms of great concern 
to English teaching and of great interest to 
young people. It is urged that you partici- 
pate and send names of artistic radio pro- 
grams and photoplay productions of literary 
classics to Mr. Herzberg. He will also be 
greatly interested in any lists of criteria for 
excellence you may develop with the help 
of classes. It may be noted that some im- 
pressive radio and photoplay scripts are now 
available in book form, those of Norman 
Corwin, for example. 











SEVERAL OF THE SUMMER QUAR- 
terlies, in particular the American Scholar, 
the Antioch Review, and Common Ground, are 
worth a thoughtful reading from cover to 
cover. The American Scholar carries, inter 
alia, an article by Oscar James Campbell 
on “‘Miss Webster and The Tempest,” an- 
other by Meribeth Cameron on “Chinese 
Problems and American Opinion,” and a 
third by I. L. Kandel on “The Humanities 
in Search of Students.” 


THE REASON MANY NEW YORK 
critics seem to have been disappointed in The 
Tempest as a play (though not in its produc- 
tion), Professor Campbell believes, is that 
they remembered not Shakespeare’s play 
but “their [own] version of a legendary work 
created by the romantic critics of the early 
nineteenth century and embellished by the 
intellectual heirs of those enthusiasts down 
to the present day.”’ He, himself, is not of 
those who would read Shakespeare’s biog- 
raphy from the play or philosophize from it. 
He maintains that the “essential nature of 
The Tempest—and indeed of almost all of its 
diverse features—stands revealed if it be 
considered as an exalted version of a variety 
of pastoral play that was very popular in 
Italy in the sixteenth century.” After giving 
evidence to prove his thesis, he concludes 
that Miss Webster, also, saw in The Tempest 
“the same features that appealed to Shake- 
speare when he became acquainted with the 
Italian pastoral,” namely, a play which 
offered a variety of entertainment from low 
comedy to fantasy and court masque. And, 
from Professor Campbell’s point of view, 
that is a far better play than the one con- 
ceived in the imaginations of the critics. 


PROFESSOR CAMERON’S TEMPER- 
ate historical review of the internal problems 
of China during the last one hundred and 
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fifty years, and American reaction to them, 
traces the formation and growth of the now 
American habit of alternately underestimat- 
ing and overestimating the Chinese. She 
concludes: “The revolutionary process in 
China is experiencing not death, but rebirth. 
Any American policy which assumes that 
China will be politically incompetent and 
internationally insignificant takes a short 
view, is conceived in error and will lead to 
trouble.” 


“THE HUMANITIES IN SEARCH OF 
Students” is important reading for both sec- 
ondary-school and college teachers. Pro- 
fessor Kandel believes that the tenor of the 
widespread discussions and revaluations of 
the humanities seems to indicate that, 
“‘whether as separate disciplines or in survey 
and interdisciplinary courses,’ the hu- 
manities” will find an assured place in the 
college curriculum.” What has been largely 
ignored in the discussions of reorientation 
of education at the college level, however, 
he continues, is “the kind of preparation 
that students entering college will have re- 
ceived.” He cites as an example the fact 
that the Johns Hopkins University’s Com- 
mittee on Postwar Policy found itself con- 
fronted with the question: “How shall we 
bridge the gap between inadequate high- 
school training and a program of study that 
is really collegiate in character?” In the dis- 
cussions of the committee, “it developed 
that most applicants are weak in two basic 
subjects—English and mathematics.” In 
analyzing the committee report, What the 
High Schools Ought To Teach (Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education), 
Professor Kandel points out that the com- 
mittee recommends “concentration on read- 
ing, work experience, and social studies” 
but “‘makes no reference to the desirability of 
developing in students habits of working 
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steadily at their studies.” In the report of the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association, Education 
for All American Youth, he notes that “the 
academic studies are now considered to be 
vocational and not a contribution to gen- 
eral education, and that the high school stu- 
dent is somehow expected to know ‘the 
things needed to do what he wants to do.’ ” 
He concludes that, whereas “in the past the 
nonacademic students were the forgotten 
youth, in the future the position may be 
reversed and the forgotten youth may be 
those who have both the ability and interest 
to engage in academic studies.” Profesor 
Kandel feels that the programs recommend- 
ed in these two reports “from the point of 
view of the needs both of individuals and 
American culture... .tend to overempha- 
size work experience, vocational preparation, 
and immersion in the immediately contem- 
porary and even local through social stud- 
ies.” This trend in secondary-school plan- 
ning concurrent with the present trend in 
thought of those concerned with education 
at the college level, of emphasizing the im- 
portance of preserving the humanities in 
American culture, presents a picture of two 
streams which ought to be flowing into each 
other instead of flowing parallel and in op- 
posite directions. Nor does the fact that 
Planning for American Youth makes no pro- 
vision for a representative of college educa- 
tion in the proposed Commission of Postwar 
Education give hope for co-ordinated plan- 


‘ning between the high schools and colleges. 


Hence Professor Kandel’s conclusion that if 
the recognition of the importance of pre- 
serving the humanities is not extended from 
the college to the secondary school, it may 
not be long before the humanities will be in 
search of students. 


“THE GUILTY CIVILIAN” BY J. 
Mitchell Morse, in the summer Antioch 
Review, should be read as a companion piece 
to Professor Kandel’s essay. Mr. Morse 
describes the routing of the humanities for 
quite another reason—the subjective guilt 
of the male civilian, ‘‘one of the most im- 
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portant forces in our culture today.” Every 


* male citizen, he thinks, consciously or un- 


consciously feels guilty in his relations with 
soldiers. Guilt is a great vulgarizer, a cor- 
rupter, and this is “perhaps most obvious in 
the field of education.” He quotes from well- 
known educators to substantiate his opinion 
that “in their eager rush to teach the tech- 
nology of modern warfare our schools have 
too often given the impression that they re- 
garded their former devotion to other 
branches of learning somehow immoral.” 
He describes the effect of this feeling of 
guilt, also, on scientists, writers, the radio, 
movies, and popular magazines. “‘ ‘Practical’ 
education,” he believes, “is our twentieth 
century scholasticism. Our feeling of guilt 
has driven us into the cloister of practical- 
ity, and it may be a long time before we have 
the courage to go out into the world again.” 


“THE BRIDGE,” A STORY BY IRWIN 
Stark, who teaches English in a New York 
City high school, appears in the same num- 
ber of the Antioch Review. Matthew Stratton 
is a teacher who has been rejected by the 
armed services. His best friend has recently 
been killed in action. Suffering from what he 
describes as “‘the guilt of safety,” he gives 
up the security of a position in a “good” 
Long Island school, to cross the bridge into 
the Negro district to teach in a notoriously 
tough “black” school. It makes him feel 
closer to the front lines. What he finds and 
does would stir any teacher who has felt the 
conflict between the taught principles of de- 
mocracy and the experiences in prejudice 
which orient the thinking of the students 
being taught. But this is no mere social 
document, nor is it just the narrative inter- 
est and the sensitive characterization which 
mark the fiber of the story. There are many 
passages in which the emotional intensity is 
heightened by a prose which almost attains 
the rhythms of poetry. 


“THE BLUES OF RICHARD WRIGHT,” 
by Ralph Ellison, formerly an editor of the 
Negro Quarterly and now in the Marines, is 
an eminently distinguished piece of literary 
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criticism. It, too, is in the Antioch Review 
for summer. Ellison’s purpose is to discuss 
some of the cultural sources of Black Boy in 
the hope of answering ‘those critics who 
would make of the book a miracle and of its 
author, a mystery.” The result is an illumi- 
nating psychological study of the writer, 
who, according to Ellison, “outlined for 
himself a dual role: To discover and depict 
the meaning of Negro experience; and to re- 
veal to both Negroes and whites, those prob- 
lems of a psychological and emotional na- 
ture which arise between them when they 
strive for mutual understanding.” The 
“blues ’’Ellison defines as “‘an autobiograph- 
ical chronicle of personal catastrophe ex- 
pressed lyrically.” Their attraction, he says, 
lies in this, that they at once express both 
the agony of life and the possibility of con- 
quering it through sheer toughness of spirit. 
Wright’s most important achievement, Elli- 
son feels, is that he has “converted the 
American Negro impulse toward self an- 
nihilation and ‘going-under-ground’ into a 
will to confront the world, to evaluate his 
experience honestly and throw his findings 
unashamedly into the guilty conscience of 
America.”’ But there is more, much more, to 
this perceptive study, which should be 
read in its entirety. 


THE EDITOR OF THE ANTIOCH RE- 
view, Paul Bixler, also contributes an inter- 
esting article on “Marshall Field’s Free 
Enterprises.”” With monopoly the central 
problem in American daily journalism, 
Field’s efforts to maintain individuality and 
freedom of expression and at the same time 
to compete in a fierce market, is worthy of 
description. Mr. Bixler here evaluates PM 
and the work of Max Lerner, its chief edi- 
torial writer, and of the Chicago Sun, with 
reference to Mr. Field. 


A CLOSELY RELATED ARTICLE, 
“Freedom of the Press for Whom?” by Ear! 
Vance, appears in the summer Virginia 
Quarterly Review. As Mr. Vance points out, 
the battle of the freedom of the press as a 
right of citizenship is no longer one to wrest 





more such freedom from government; it is 
to make freedom of the press more of a 
reality for the average citizen who cannot 
own a newspaper, by curbing the monopoly 
of the small number of corporations and 
individuals ‘‘who, as owners, enjoy the only 
real freedom of the press today.” The pic- 
ture of the actual freedom of the press today 
is this, he states: ‘Nearly nine-tenths of all 
American communities are free to read the 
news according to one newspaper, which is 
free to present it with due regard to its own 
business interest and to business interests 
in general by whose favor alone the news- 
paper survives.”’ Moreover, almost all news 
of national scope is channeled through 
Hearst, Scripps-Howard, or the Associated 
Press. Among the attacks which Vance sug- 
gests might be made on the present monop- 
oly is the development of an informed pub- 
lic by the study in schools and colleges of the 
nature, operation, and effect of the press. 

An implementation of this idea is in part 
suggested by Maxwell Goldberg in his arti- 
cle, “Student Journalists and Democratic 
Leadership,” in the May Journal of Higher 
Education, in which he discusses student 
publications as the prototype of a free press 
in a democracy. 


ANOTHER ASPECT OF MONOPOLIS- 
tic power as it affects information coming 
to the average citizen over the air, is dis- 
cussed in Hearing and Believing, by Dixon 
Wecter, published in three instalments in the 
June, July, and August Aélantic Monthly. 
This is another “must” article for reading. 
Generally speaking, it concerns the influ- 
ence of the radio reporter and news analyst 
in shaping public opinion. In the June issue, 
Wecter examines the relationships between 
the F.C.C., the networks, the radio stations, 
and those companies which sponsor the 
commentators. In the June and July issues 
he scrutinizes the records of the com- 
mentators themselves, their reliability, 
their prejudices, and their mistakes. Among 
those brought before the bar are Swing, 
Harsch, Kaltenborn, Elliot, Winchell, Pear- 
son, Heatter, and numerous others. So 
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great is the power these men wield that, ac- 
cording to Wecter, “‘it is conceivable that 
some day acommentator with extraordinary 
gifts as a demagogue might draw a following 
so large, so fanatic, as to lift him beyond any 
sponsor’s control.” If America ever gets a 
demagogue, Mr. Wecter thinks that ‘“what- 
ever his other talents he will almost cer- 
tainly be a great radio artist.”’ Radio’s chal- 
lenge to education, therefore, for this reason 
alone, is very great. Should, for example, the 
twenty-nine different states known to be 
seriously considering the possibilities of 
developing state-wide educational FM 
broadcasting systems implement their pres- 
ent plans, the temptations to demagoguery 
could well be lessened. 


FOR SCHOOLS WHICH INTEND TO 
make the teaching of the San Francisco 
Charter a major enterprise in the coming 
school year, the State Department’s new 
material will be of special service. The fol- 
lowing.items have been planned: (1) a pam- 
phlet containing the text of the Charter, a 
small chart of the essentials of the interna- 
tional organization, and possibly a brief 
foreword by the United States delegation; 
(2) a pictorial wall chart describing the 
operation of the proposed International 
Organization; and (3) a large display poster 
of the text of the Charter either in facsimile 
or in display type. 

The State Department cannot send ma- 
terial out unless it receives a request. 
Teachers who are interested should write at 
once, keeping in mind that there will prob- 
ably be a nominal price of a few cents in 
some instances. Address Mr. Chester Wil- 
liams, Department of Public Liaison, Public 
Health Building, 101 Grove Street, San 
Francisco 2, California. Letters should give 
estimates of the number of each item likely 
to be needed, with the understanding that 
the estimate is not a binding order. The of- 
fice of Mr. Williams is also willing, if re- 
quested, to keep correspondents fully in- 
formed about materials which the State De- 
partment has available, and it is eager to 
learn what kinds of additional material 
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teachers or school systems are planning to 
prepare for use with their students. 


AN NEA NEWS LETTER ISSUED IN 
July reports the following significant edu- 
cational events. ‘The results of the Public 
Opinion Poll for the Educational Policies 
Commission just before the San Francisco 
Conference by the Denver University Re- 
search Center, were extremely helpful in 
persuading the U.S. Delegation that ‘edu- 
cation’ in the Charter would be welcomed 
by the American people in all walks of life. 
As the work progressed, it developed that a 
number of Consultants from organizations 
not ordinarily regarded as ‘educational’ 
were deeply interested in educational co- 
operation on an international scale. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Philip Reed of the 
American Section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, a group of Consult- 
ants representing major organizations in 
each of four important fields—agriculture, 
business, education, labor—were granted a 
half hour hearing before the entire U.S. 
Delegation. All these Consultants joined in 
strongly supporting education before the 
delegation.” The NEA Letier then sum- 
marizes the effect: ‘These powerful groups 
in American life often disagree; they stood 
together and spoke as with one voice on the 
necessity for educational cooperation in the 
international field. The New York Times 
and the San Francisco Chronicle agreed that 
this hearing was ‘one of the most significant 
developments of the conference:’ ” 


A SECOND IMPORTANT EVENT IS 
also reported in the same NEA News Letter. 
Congressman Mundt and Senators Taft 
and Fulbright introduced congressional reso- 
lutions indorsing the idea of an international 
office of education and cultural development. 
The Budget Bureau and Acting Secretary 
of State Grew gave these measures the 
“green light,” and in a few days they had 
passed both houses of Congress unanimously. 


IT HAPPENED IN SPRINGFIELD, A 
film about the Springfield Plan—an educa- 
tional plan which attempts to teach young 
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people that persons of all faiths and creeds 
can work, play, and live together in cultural 
unity and understanding—has been pro- 
duced by Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., 
and is to be generally released this fall. 


THE STORY OF ABRAHAM _LIN- 
coln’s love for Ann Rutledge, celebrated in 
Edgar Lee Masters’ most famous “epitaph,” 
was first made public by William H. Hern- 
don, Lincoln’s law partner, in 1866. Since 
1927, historians have more and more doubt- 
ed the tale. The only evidence was Hern- 
don’s assertion and interviews with two men 
who said they had known about the love 
affair at the time. One of these was John 
McNamar, who said that he himself was the 
absent lover to whom Ann was first engaged. 
According to Herndon, McNamar, unavoid- 
ably detained, was first unable to write, 
then ashamed to do so, and finally wrote so 
badly that Ann thought him changed. 
Meanwhile, Lincoln appeared, pressed his 
suit, and was accepted. But Ann, who was 
to go to school a year before they would be 
married, fell ill and died. Lincoln, supposed- 
ly, nearly lost his reason and fell into his 
lifelong melancholy. But only one other per- 
son was ever found to confirm the story, and 
experts were coming to think Herndon had 
made it up to spite Mary Todd Lincoln, 
whom he thoroughly disliked. 

Recently Jay Monaghan, editor of the 
Illinois State Historical Library, was read- 
ing the files of the Menard Axis, published 
in Petersburg by the son of the man with 
whom Lincoln had boarded. In the issue of 
February 15, 1862—four years before Hern- 
don’s first revelation of it—appears the 
whole romantic story as a part of a sketch of 
Lincoln’s life. Ann’s name is not given, but 
the identity is unmistakable. This was pub- 
lished, too, in the “home” neighborhood 
where others would know the facts and 
would doubtless have challenged the story 
if it had not been true. 

A remarkable romance, even if Lincoln 
had not been one of the world’s greatest 
men, the story appears in the Abraham 
Lincoln Quarterly for fall, 1944, published by 
the Illinois State Historical Library, Spring- 





field. A good secondhand account, by Lloyd 
Lewis, is in the New York Times Book Re- 
view for February 11, 1945. 


AN INFORMAL REPORT OF THE BU- 
reau of Applied Research of Columbia Uni- 
versity on ‘How Writers Perpetuate Stereo- 
types” became the basis for a program meet- 
ing of the Writers’ War Board in New York 
City, under the title of “The Myth That 
Threatens America.” The features of that 
meeting have been adapted for redelivery 
and gathered into a kit which may be ob- 
tained from the Writers’ War Board, 122 
East Forty-second Street, New York 17. 
Subjects on the program were: ‘“The Ameri- 
can—Fact and Fiction,” by Rex Stout; 
“Prejudice is Bad Business,”’ by Eric John- 
ston; “Is there an American Type?” by 
Margaret Mead; “‘It Can Mean Civil War,” 
by John Roy Carlson. 


FROM CONNECTICUT, WHICH HAS 
recently recommended that time for high- 
school English be reduced, Alonzo B. Grace, 
commissioner of education for the state, 
writes: 


Sometimes the schools have been criticized 
because our youth have evidenced lack of read- 
ing ability, mastery of the mechanics of English 
or the development of appreciation of the litera- 
ture of the world. May I say that one teacher 
alone cannot teach five or six periods of English 
per day with classes of 30 or 40 pupils, a total of 
150 to 200 different individuals, and do an effec- 
tive job of teaching. There must be smaller 
classes in the field of English if we desire mas- 
tery and the elimination of mediocrity. There 
must be aid in the detail work of the classroom. 
In my judgment, every teacher in the school 
system is equally responsible for spoken and 
written English whether this be in the algebra 
class, in physical education or in the industrial 
arts room. Until we can cooperate under the 
leadership of the English teacher to see to it 
that the English language is written and spoken 
effectively, we shall merely have toyed with the 
educational process. We have little right to urge 
the expansion of American education upward 
and downward to include nursery schools and 
universal higher education for everyone until 
we can do a decent job in the educational sys- 
tem to which we already are committed. 
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THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH AND 
EDUCATION FOR ALL AMER- 
ICAN YOUTH 


One of the most interesting books appear- 
ing in the field of education in several years 
is Education for All American Youth issued 
by the Educational Policies Commission of 
the N.E.A.! There seems little doubt that 
this treatise will have a great influence on 
educational planning, and rightly so. Re- 
gardless of the fact that there may be diver- 
gent views concerning the policies recom- 
mended by the members of the Commission, 
no alert administration or teacher can afford 
to ignore this publication. Since a superficial 
reading may give some people an idea that 
it minimizes English, this book should be of 
special interest to teachers in this field. 

Briefly, the members of the Commission 
feel that the postwar period, with its mil- 
lions of returned veterans and its employ- 
ment problems, offers a crisis in education 
planning. Unless we rise to meet it, say the 
members, the federal agencies will take over 
and education will be in the hands of a 
centralized governing agency, in direct op- 
position to our democratic way of life. One 
thing will avert this—an immediate putting 
into operation of a plan of education com- 
parable to that existing in imaginary Farm- 
ville Secondary Schools and the school sys- 
tem of American City. 

The names are self-descriptive. In all es- 
sentials the principles of education as ap- 
plied in the consolidated school of the rural 
community are the same as those of its in- 
dustrial neighbor, taking into consideration 
the needs and environment of each. One 
cannot help being impressed by the thor- 
oughness with which the authors of the plan 
have delved into the opportunities, the re- 


? Washington, D.C.: National Education Associa- 
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sources, and the conditions existing in each 
area. The basic premise upon which their 
policy is built is that al/ American youth 
should be equipped with an education to 
suffice in training for occupations, family 
life, civic competence, and personal de- 
velopment. One, too, is impressed with the 
clear-cut analysis of the individual differ- 
ences in intelligence, background, ambitions, 
opportunities, health, etc., which exist 
among our youth. English teachers some- 
times forget that the reading and language 
training of their students should be differ- 
entiated to individual needs. In far too many 
of our high-school classes the traditional 
pattern is given to all. As the members of the 
Commission reiterate, this condition is bound 
to change. If we as teachers of English are 
clever, we will take cognizance of this in ad- 
vance and not wait until it is taken out of 
our hands. 

The Farmville and American City schools 
set up a common core of learning based on 
what all youth will need: education for 
citizenship, family living, health, and un- 
derstanding and appreciation of our cultur- 
al heritage. Large blocks of time are de- 
voted to the study of occupations, their in- 
terdependence upon one another, the eco- 
nomic conditions which influence employ- 
ment, and the opportunities existing in rural 
and urban fields. Field trips and intensive 
guidance by both counselors and teachers 
(guidance is the keystone of both education- 
al systems) give youth the picture of the oc- 
cupational world into which he will enter. 

Community living also plays a major role 
in the core areas which form the basic frame- 
work of the program. Students participate 
in community activities; they learn the ma- 
chinery of government through firsthand 
observation. They all have “work experi- 
ence” which is supervised by the school; 
they became aware of the conditions which 
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make for social and economic stability, of 
the factors involved in a happy family life, 
of the part science plays in the discovery of 
truth. 

All this is a fine thing. English teachers 
should welcome the idea of building reading, 
speaking, and writing activities around real 
and vital experiences of youth. Language 
arts in such a connection have meaning and 
purpose. The central ‘Common Learning” 
or “Community Life” areas embody in them 
the large field of language arts and reading 
until the twelfth grade, when a literature 
course is offered. In the tenth and eleventh 
grades the courses are taught by social 
studies teachers largely, with assistance 
from other departments. 

What part do language arts and literature 
play in this program? The Commission mem- 
bers constantly stress the importance of 
exact, effective communication: ‘Whatever 
your future career may be, you can have no 
more valuable assets than the ability to ex- 
press your thoughts clearly in spoken and 
written English and the ability to under- 
stand the spoken and written words of 
others.” They believe that the “Common 
Learnings” courses offer much practice in 
all the phases of English. They say: ‘““We 
have just seen that instruction in English 
language is one of the main areas in ‘Com- 
mon Learnings.’ ”’ I think there is no doubt, 
too, that they feel literature holds an im- 
portant place in education. Its values are 
emphasized again and again. They mention 
literature as a means of interpretation of the 
“ideas and ideals of the people.” They be- 
lieve that literature helps youth to interpret 
their civilization and themselves. Neverthe- 
less, in the tenth and eleventh grades, litera- 
ture is presented incidentally in the pursuit 
of areas in community living, history, fam- 
ily life, and occupations. However, they 
recognize that different schedules and plans 
may be presented. In planning the “Com- 
mon Learnings” course, the question of 
scheduling was considered. Should one 
teacher teach both periods? Or should two 
teachers of different interests have sections 
in adjacent rooms? Or should one teacher be 





responsivle for the group, but receive assist- 
ance from other teachers? “‘No final answer 
was reached—as between the first two, the 
decision was left to be made as seemed best 
in the individual school” (p. 269). 

I have a feeling that the Commission do 
not intend their plan to become a blueprint 
to be followed exactly. In fact, in discussing 
the Farmville schedules, they say, ‘This is 
not a blueprint!” (p. 149). Their philosophy 
is based on teacher and students planning 
together to take care of the needs of the 
times as they fit particular conditions. Thus, 
if a school system honestly feels that the de- 
velopment of the language arts is a complex 
and difficult process demanding trained and 
experienced teachers of English, that mere 
practice in speaking, reading, and writing is 
not enough, that this practice must be under 
the competent guidance of people who know 
how to secure growth in language arts, in- 
terpretation and appreciation of literature, 
I think that this will not be out of harmony 
with the basic intent of the Commission. 

The social studies teachers have a tre- 
mendous job in this new program. They 
must be alert to their own vast field of con- 
stantly changing subject matter; they must 
be aware of all the factors which make up 
community living, since a thorough knowl- 
edge of community life is the framework of 
the new system. In addition, they are coun- 
selors of their groups of “Common Learning” 
classes. Counseling in Education for All 
American Youth is a vital, thorough, and 
personal organization, demanding all the 
individual teacher can give to it. Can the 
social studies or vocational teacher, then, 
under this load, find the training, the time, 
and the experience necessary to plan a pro- 
gressive program of language skills and see 
to it that they are given systematic and 
thorough application? That is a question for 
administrators to ponder well. The teaching 
of clear, well-constructed sentences, of logi- 
cally developed paragraphs, expressing ex- 
actly the communication the speaker or 
writer desires to impart, demands the tech- 
nique and knowledge of a teacher trained 
for this job, one who is able not only to ana- 
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lyze faulty expression but to tell how it may 
be improved. 

The field of literature past and present 
is a vast one, almost as large in scope as oc- 
cupational, health, and community living 
areas. The basic-course teacher would have 
to become familiar with this material in 
order to weave the reading (poetry, plays, 
novels, biographies, essays, etc.) into the 
current area of concentration. He would 
have to possess a wider acquiantance with 
literature than even the English teacher 
ordinarily has, because of the necessity of 
correlating the appropriate readings with 
the particular subject-matter material being 
studied at the time. This demands an ex- 
tremely extensive knowledge of literature 
connected with historical, occupational, 
health, and family living topics, as well as 
literature in general. 

The Commission proposes a course in the 
twelfth grade, to be devoted largely to 
literature and the arts, to be taught by a 
literature teacher. (The nomenclature seems 
odd; we are so used to teachers of English, 
not “literature teachers.’’) The purpose of 
this course is to awaken in the student a love 
of good books and to open his mind to 
beauty. “No one plays a more important 
part in the course than the teachers of litera- 
ture,” they state, discussing the history area 
of the core curriculum. Can the study of 
literature as such be left until the twelfth 
grade? Are there not skills in reading litera- 
ture that need attention before that time? 
Who is going to show the student how to 
read the literature of various kinds or of vari- 
ous styles? There is the ability to interpret 
allusions and figurative language, to discern 
underlying truths, to visualize scenes and 
characters, to relate what one reads with 
his previous background, to evaluate the 
genuine quality of theme and character, and 
dozens of other skills in the reading of litera- 
ture which must be developed over an ex- 
tended length of time. Incidental reading 
cannot do this. Nor can a teacher without 
an adequate background succeed in teaching 
these skills. As a supervisor with many 
years of practical experience behind me, I 
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cannot help knowing that this is true. And 
what about recreational reading? Can that 
be left to incidental encouragement? 

One of the fine things about the program 
is the emphasis upon guidance, especially as 
it applies to occupational fitness. This is es- 
pecially necessary because young people in 
Farmville and American City are compelled 
by state law to remain in school until eight- 
een, with opportunities of remaining an ad- 
ditional thirteenth or fourteenth year or go- 
ing to one of the eleven “Community Insti- 
tutes” in the state (erstwhile junior college, 
with a vastly vocationalized slant and a 
strong adult educational program). 


One problem rather minimized is the 
education of the dull normals. Very little 
is said about them except that individual 
abilities are taken care of within the class. 
Those students who have not mastered the 
fundamentals in English and mathematics 
by the time they reach the tenth grade can 
go to “Remedial Classes” and to “English 
Workshops” for assistance in preparing their 
work for the “Common Learnings” course. 
The report emphasizes the importance of 
intellectual growth and recommends the 
use of much testing in place of the old sys- 
tem of grades and records. Since I am not 
too sanguine about fifteen-year-old students’ 
having mastered the essentials of sentence 
structure, the variability and the flexibility 
of the sentence, the importance of the exact 
word in communication, the social and busi- 
ness letter, the vivid expression, the devel- 
opment of the paragraph, the emotional per- 
suasive appeal in writing, the personal as- 
pect of writing for self-expression, etc., it 
may be that the future administrators of 
American City schools will find it necessary 
to increase the number of these remedial 
English classes and “English Workshops.” 
And I believe, too, that this would not be 
out of line with the policies recommended 
by the Commission. As it is, the curriculum 
in American City also offers electives in 
English for those students especially in- 
terested. These come in the area of the 
“Personal Development” electives. 

To many schools struggling under a 
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heavy burden of financial difficulties such a 
plan as that presented in Education for All 
American Youth seems far from realization. 
However, the authors state from the begin- 
ning that federal and state aid is necessary 
before such a program can be attained. Per- 
haps that aid will be forthcoming. Whatever 
comes, the English teacher should be able to 
make an important contribution to the new 
education. Communication and reading play 
a vital part in shaping the thinking of to- 
morrow as well as in insuring success in ad- 
justing to the occupational or social needs 
of community life. 

FRANCES BROEHL 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 


BETTER READING AND INVITA- 
TION TO READING 


These two books will be welcomed by 
teachers in the junior high school grappling 
with the ever present problem of retarded 
readers. In recent years educators have con- 
tributed many helpful publications in the 
field of reading improvement, but teachers 
can never have too many avenues of ap- 
proach to assist in directing the complicated 
process of reading. 

Better Reading' offers a collection of good 
writing adapted to the interests of junior 
high school students with reading difficul- 
ties. 

The authors of Better Reading have defi- 
nitely employed the laboratory method in 
the development of their reading program. 
It is a book with progressively more difficult 
exercises and problems which can be used 
in both seventh and eighth grades. 

In the first half of the book the major em- 
phasis is placed upon paragraph analysis, 
such as finding key sentences, locating the 
central thought, making titles, and studying 
beginning and ending sentences. All this is 
of value in developing the ability to write 
good paragraphs as well as to read intelli- 
gently. Seventh-grade teachers generally 

t Joseph G. Gainsburg and Samuel I. Spector, 
Better Reading. New York: Globe Book Co., 1943. 
Pp. 350. $1.20. 


find this problem of paragraph organization 
to be the most important point of emphasis 
in written expression. 


The latter half of the book introduces 
more complicated problems in reading such 
as outlining, making inferences, anticipat- 
ing information or “guessing ahead,” read- 
ing graphs, using the dictionary, and finding 
and making definitions. 

All the selections are well suited and 
adapted to the interest and level of student 
maturity, ranging from paragraphs about 
Ali Baba to articles about modern airplane 
controls and instruments. The book should 
be used as one means of helping students 
learn how to read, and it should, therefore, 
implement the reading program as needed 
from time to time and not as a regular text- 
book. 


The authors of Invitation to Reading? have 
brought together in three volumes (Books 
I, II, and ITI) selections which should inter- 
est and challenge students who say they do 
not like to read. In the first place, the stories, 
poems, plays, and articles are not of the 
traditional classical literary type, but they 
are vigorous, exciting, and full of action. 
The materials are of the kind and quality, 
however, which will develop appreciation of 
good writing. The vocabulary and style are 
simple and direct, within the understanding 
of our slower readers. The content is well 
balanced as to subject matter, time and 
setting of material, and types of writing. 
Most of the material is refreshingly new and 
not a duplication of selections in other jun- 
ior high school collections. 


Since the main purpose of the series is to 
help boys and girls find pleasure in reading, 
very little space is devoted to questions and 
exercises. At the end of each unit there is a 
list of related questions and suggestions 
under the heading “Talking Things Over.” 
There is also an annotated list of books on 
similar subjects. An introduction of one 
sentence in bold-faced type at the beginning 


Elmer R. Smith, Marion Edman, and Georgia 
E. Miller, Invitation to Reading, Books I-III. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945. 
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of each selection will stimulate the reader’s 
interest in the article. All selections are 
comparatively short, which is another de- 
sirable factor in materials for slow readers. 

Invitation to Reading helps to increase 
our all too small source of pleasure-reading 
materials for children of socially mature in- 
terests with reading deficiencies. Book ITI, 
at least, could be used in tenth-grade special 
reading classes as well as in the junior high 
school. 
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With a balanced program of developing 
reading skills through a laboratory method 
and offering pupils interesting materials 
which they can read with pleasure, we shall 
go a long way toward solving our reading 
problems in the junior high school. These 
two publications are aids in such a program. 


MyRTLE GUSTAFSON 


CLAREMONT JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


In Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Rickshaw Boy. By Lau SHAw. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.75. 
A very human and touching story of a native boy 
in Peking written by a sensitive Chinese author. A 
story of the Chinese, of poverty, of obstacles to be 
overcome. Book-of-the-Month Club selection for 
August. 


The Middle Span: “Persons and Places’’ Continued. 

By GEorGE SANTAYANA. Scribner. $2.50. 

The author begins with his student days in Ger- 
many 1886—when “‘Germany did not enamour me.” 
England he loved and he writes of a way of life there 
which he found entrancing. His story of a quarter- 
century also covers his Harvard days as lecturer on 
philosophy and life in Boston. Written in his usual 
distinguished prose. 


The Aesthetic Adventure. By WILLIAM Gaunt. Har- 
court. $3.00. 

A brilliant history of the bohemian movement in 
art and writing. Among the interesting personalities 
of the nineteenth century who figure in this illumi- 
nating discussion are such men as Baudelaire, Gau- 
tier, Whistler, Walter Pater, Oscar Wilde, and 
George Moore. 


The Crack-up. By F. Scott FitzGERAp. Edited by 

Epmunp Witson. New Directions. $3.50. 

Pieces selected from articles written between 
1931 and 1937. Included are a dedication poem by 
Edmund Wilson, notebooks, letters to Fitzgerald 
written by famous people, and his letters to his 
friends and critics. A delightful miscellany which 
gives a fine study of a man at work and play. 


A Texan in England. By J. Frank Dobie. Little, 
Brown. $2.50. 
Mr. Dobie, whose heart is in the Old West, its 
legends and longhorns, betrays a Will Rogers sense 


of humor in telling of his experiences “professoring”’ 
at Cambridge University as visiting lecturer on 
American history. 


The Russia I Believe In: The Memoirs of Samuel N. 
Harper, 1902-1941. Edited by Paut V. HARPER, 
assisted by RoNALD THOMPSON. University of 
Chicago Press. $3.50. 


“The personal story of a man who loved Russia 
and watched it emerge from tsarism to Soviet.” In 
his Preface the editor tells of the great accumulation 
of notes, documents, letters, and papers which were 
left as a basis for these memoirs when his brother 
Samuel N. Harper died. He writes: “I am influ- 


enced .... by this informal view of Russia during 
the last forty years, through the eyes of an Ameri- 
can, .... {and hope it] will serve a public purpose in 


these days of general lack of knowledge and under- 
standing of the U.S.S.R.” 


The Moral Conquest of Germany. By Emit Lupwic. 
Doubleday. $2.00. 
The German-born biographer and historian, now 
a resident of the United States, offers suggestions for 
treatment of moral and psychological issues in post- 
war Germany. 


Dragon Harvest. By Upton Srncrair. Viking. $3.00. 

Lanny Budd, as secret agent of President Roose- 
velt, carries on—beginning with the Munich after- 
math and ending with the fall of France. As ostensi- 
bly an art agent, Budd meets Hitler and other Nazis 
and has private audiences with the leading men of 
Europe. Thomas Mann says: “Whoever knows 
Nazi Germany will admit not a word is exaggerated.” 


The League of Frightened Philistines. By James T. 

FARRELL. Vanguard. $2.75. 

To “the battle of the books,” to the need of un- 
derstanding literature and its function in society, 
rushes the critic Farrell. Many of these essays ap- 
peared in our best magazines. There are revaluations 
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of several notable books and discussions of literary 
people and subjects. One target for criticism is 
Mortimer J. Adler. 


The Basis of Soviet Strength. By GEORGE CRESSEY. 

Whittlesey House. $3.00. 

“The strength of the Soviet Union rests upon her 
resources of land and minerals and upon the dynam- 
ic character of her people.” This book gives a survey 
of the people, raw material, agriculture, industry, 
racial backgrounds, etc. The author of Asia’s Lands 
and Peoples has spent some eight years in Russia 
and has made five trips across Siberia. Maps and 
many photographs are included. Instructive, in- 
formative, readable. 


A. Woollcoti: His Life and His World. By SAMUEL 
Hopkins Apams. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.50. 
The author knew Woollcott well and intimately. 

He has explained not only what Woollcott was but 

what made him that way. A very revealing, fascinat- 

ing study of a complex, deeply emotional character 

—a paradox. 


The Pattern of Soviet Power. By EDGAR SNow. 
Random House. $3.50. 
The author of Red Star over China is very friend- 
ly toward Russia and emphasizes the desirability of a 
good-neighbor policy. An analysis of Soviet policy 
and the importance of anti-Nazi education of prison- 
ers. 


A World within a War. By HERBERT READ. Har- 
court. $2.00. 

An ode, written during the Battle of Dunkirk, is 
the title poem; the others are shorter pieces. ‘“‘But we 
who have put our faith in the goodness of man— 
where can we turn for consolation?” 


Angel in the Forest: A Fairy Tale of Two Utopias. 
By MARGUERITE YounGc. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$3.00. 

An interesting story of Father Rapp’s community 
called Harmony, first established in Pennsylvania, 
later removed to Indiana. The second utopia is of 
Robert Owen, father of modern socialism, a sincere 
man who believed in a fairer division of the fruits of 
labor. Sharp perceptions of both human folly and 
human dignity and of the tendency of rulers to mis- 
use power. 


Science Year Book of 1945. Edited by Joun D. Rar- 
curr. Doubleday, Doran. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

These miracles of applied science make exciting 
and valuable reading for the man—or woman— 
young or old, who has done only an average amount 
of reading in this field. The chapters are articles from 
popular magazines, so written that a high-school 
junior should not find them difficult. 


A Lion Is in the Streets. By ApRIA LOCKE LANGLEY. 

Whittlesey House. $3.00. 

To readers, Hank immediately brings to mind 
the adventures of Huey Long, but the author disa- 
vows any such intention. Hank came from the 
swamp folk of the Magnolia State, made “share the 
riches” his slogan, and—men and women liked and 
trusted him. This is his story—from cabin to gov- 
ernor’s mansion—a story of wisdom and treachery 
of decent folk and crafty politicians. Where but in 
America? 


Pride’s Way. By Ropert MALLoy. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

Charleston, South Carolina, the background of 
this story, is the birthplace of the author, who is 
book-review editor of the Vew York Sun. This is an 
amusing and touching story of two old gentle- 
women, sisters, who “‘belonged.’’ Don’t miss it. 


The Prisoner. By Ernst LotuHar. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.75. 
The story of a Hitler Youth, captured and sent 
to America. Camp experiences and a loss of faith in 
naziism. 


Commodore Hornblower. By C. S. Forester. Little, 

Brown. $2.50. 

Readers who delight in Hornblower sea stories 
will not be surprised that the captain has become a 
commodore. The time is 1812; Bonaparte is on the 
warpath; England stands alone. The author draws 
many parallels to the present, subtly. For lovers of 
adventure stories of the sea—and of Hornblower. 


The World, the Flesh, and Father Smith. By Bruce 

MarsHALL. Houghton. $2.00. 

A short novel by the author of Father Malachy’s 
Miracle. A religious book, presenting a very lovable 
priest. Delightfully fresh and charming. July Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection. 


Mr. Wilmer. By RoBert Lawson. Little, Brown. 
$2.00. 
An amusing little story about a man who sud- 
denly found he could converse with animals. Good. 


The House in Clewe Street. By Mary Lavin. At- 
lantic—Little, Brown. $3.00. 
A study of human relationships and a lonely 
boy’s development in a house of three generations 
of an Irish family. Beautifully written; very good. 


These Are the Russians. By RicHARD E. LAUTER- 

BACH. Harper. $3.00. 

The author spent a year in Russia as a corres- 
pondent for Life and Time. His interpretation 
differs greatly from that of W. L. White. He con- 
centrates his study on the Russian attitude toward 
all phases and problems of life—what makes them 
=. 
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The Brick Foxhole. By RicHarD Brooks. Harper. 
$2.50. 

A story of camp life of soldiers in America—those 
who see comrades sent abroad while they are chained 
to desks or camp duties. The comedy-tragedy, 
disillusionment, ennui of camp life. 


Dan Sickles. By Epccums Pincuon. Doubleday, 
Doran. $3.50. 
Hero of Gettysburg and “Yankee King of Spain.” 
A highly romanticized, very dramatic story of a 
Civil War general whose tumultuous life was filled 
with all the amours, intrigues, and romance of the 
hero of a swashbuckling novel. 


When Democracy Builds. By FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT. 

University of Chicago Press. $4.00. 

Wright proposes an ideal society called Usonia 
and an ideal city called Broadacre City, which is to 
be an incorporation of Usonian ideas. Each man 
is to have ten times as much space as he has known 
before—for both physical and psychological effects. 


Taps Is Not Enough. By CARL CARMER. Holt. $1.00. 

A dialogue in verse written for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. A plea to the living to pre- 
serve the liberties for which youth have died. 


Home to India. By SANTHA RaMA Rav. Harper. 
$2.50. 

When Santha, daughter of a Brahmin family, 
after spending the years from ten to sixteen in Lon- 
don and the capitals of Europe (her father was a 
diplomat), returned to India, she found an old but 
changing world which she learned anew with great 
patience and sincerity. This is a charming, personal 
record which should be widely read. 


The Pillared Porch Stands Tall. By OLIVER Rosrin- 
son. Bruce Humphries. $2.00. 


A group of short stories so related as to give the 
effect of a novel. The characters are members of a 
midwestern college fraternity, and the themes are 
fresh and vivid. The author, a teacher at Vincennes 
University, is a keen observer, and his boys are real. 


Patrick Henry and the Frigate’s Keel: And Other 
Stories of a Young Nation. By Howarp Fast. 
Duell, Sloan. $2.00. 

Twelve early American historical stories. Wit 
and imagination abound in the telling of these su- 
perb tales. 


How about Tomorrow Morning? By HELEN HABER- 
MAN. Prentice-Hall. $2.00. 


A story of the twenties in New York and of an 
ambitious young woman in the advertising business 
who places success above all else. A chapter on plan- 
ning and producing a radio program is of special in- 
terest. 
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The Dust Which Is God. By WILLIAM Roser BENET. 
Knopf. $3.50. 
A reissue of the novel in verse which was award- 
ed the Pulitzer Prize for poetry in 1942. Largely bio- 
graphical. 


Esquire’s First Sports Reader. Edited by HERBERT 

Grarris. A. S. Barnes. $2.75. 

Selected from issues of the last ten years of 
Esquire. Thirty-eight stories and articles—all writ- 
ten by sports headliners. For everybody, but sports 
fans and men will read it with enthusiasm. 


My Quest for Freedom. By JoHN M. MECKLIN. 
$2.75. 

Dr. Mecklin has written of his boyhood in a 
preacher’s family in the Deep South, of a youth who 
strove to break away from “old and universal preju- 
dices,” of his adventures abroad and at German 
universities. His battle for freedom of thought and 
action covers clashes of capital and labor. 


The Portable Carl Van Doren. Selected by CARL VAN 

Doren. Viking. $2.00. 

The author considers What Is American Litera- 
ture? his best critical work. Swift is Mr. Van Doren’s 
favorite of his books. Included are Benjamin Frank- 
lin and excerpts from Three Worlds, Secret History of 
the American Revolution, and other published works, 
with a hitherto unpublished story of American spies 
in Paris. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


They See for Themselves. By SPENCER BROWN. 

Harper. Pp. 147. $2.00. 

A documentary approach to intercultural edu- 
cation in the high school. Mr. Brown writes from his 
own experiences in participating in an experiment 
fostered by the Bureau of Intercultural Education 
and carried out in eleven schools in New York City 
and Westchester County. This was a fact-finding 
project directed in each school toward the produc- 
tion of a documentary play or “living newspaper.” 
The roles of teachers, students, and communities 
and the techniques employed are discussed, and the 
full texts of three of the plays are included. 


Best Film Plays of 1943-1944. Edited by JoHN 
GASSNER and DupLEy NicHots. Crown. Pp. 
694. $3.00. 

The first of a proposed annual series. Content 
selected on the principle of presenting ten available 
screen plays which impressed the editors as being 
well above average and possessing special qualities 
of interest. Illustrated. 


5000 Quotations for All Occasions. Edited by Lewis 
C. Henry. Blakiston. Pp. 346. $0.69. 
Arranged by subjects. Subject headings, and 
authors quoted under each heading, alphabetized. 
Multiple cross-references and index. 
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Four Studies in Teaching Grammar from the Socio- 
psychological Viewpoint. By WALTER VINCENT 
KAULFERS. Stanford University Bookstore. 

Two of the four studies included are of direct in- 
terest to teachers of English. Citing some facts usual- 
ly overlooked, Kaulfers argues for grammar through 
(not merely for) use and gives limited samples of 
the process. He concludes with a sociological view of 
grammar and grammar teaching. 


Men at Work. By Stuart Cuase. Harcourt. Pp. 
146. $2.00. 


This slender volume presenting ‘Democratic 
Methods for the Power Age” is intended for indus- 
try, but much of its psychology is equally applicable 
to education. The chapters on ‘“‘Why Men Work” 
and “Show-How: The Job Instruction Program” 
might well be pondered by every teacher—and 
school administrator. 


Education and the Promise of America. By GEORGE 

S. Counts. Macmillan. Pp. 157. $1.50. 

In this seventeenth volume of Kappa Delta Pi 
Lectures, Counts describes the new civilization 
which will be based upon the technological revolu- 
tion already under way; reviews our political and 
cultural heritage; and from these data works out 
principles, or perhaps we should say ‘‘aims,” for edu- 
cation. The intellectual power and verbal skill of this 
book make it a stirring one. 


Teaching through Radio. By WittiAM LEVENSON. 

Farrar & Rinehart. Pp. 474. $3.00. 

The purpose of this study is the improvement of 
school broadcasting and the encouragement of more 
effective use of educational radio programs. Materi- 
al presented is the result of the writer’s experience 
in the classroom use of radio and in directing the 
operations of Station BWOE, owned and operated 
by the Cleveland Board of Education. Includes 
chapters on preparing and presenting programs, 
measuring the results, recordings, and the school 
radio station. 


Pro and Con of the Ph.D. By CARROLL ATKINSON. 

Meador Publishing Co. Pp. 172. $2.00. 

A discussion of the many criticisms which have 
appeared in professional magazines and books con- 
cerning the present methods of awarding this degree. 
A chapter on “‘Certain English Aspects of the Ph.D.” 
quotes liberally from articles which have appeared 
in College English and the English Journal. 


True Confessions of a Ph.D. and Recommendations 
for Reform. By CARROLL ATKINSON. 3d rev. ed. 
Meador Publishing Co. Pp. 88. $1.00. 

Reprint of the autobiography of a Ph.D. who 
advocates drastic reform of the requirements for and 
methods of awarding the doctorate. 





Activity Book, Number Two. By LuctL_e F. Farco. 
American Library Association. Pp. 239. $2.50. 
Ideas and techniques for library projects of in- 

terest to children and young people. Includes chap- 
ters on movie, radio, forum, and panel; on experi- 
ences in democratic living; on reading and the use 
of books as tools. Curriculum-centered activities are 
grouped according to subject fields. 


Today’s Techniques. Edited by ArtHuR H. RICcE. 
School Public Relations Association (1354 Broad- 
way). Pp. 255. $1.75 (paper). 

This first yearbook of the School Public Rela- 
tions Associations has nineteen chapters, each by a 
different author. While many of the principles it 
presents are obvious, it contains enough fresh, con- 
crete suggestions about school publicity to make it 
worth owning by every school system. Perhaps teach- 
ers of English, where their subject is endangered, 
can find here hints for an English campaign or the 
means of so assisting the whole system as to greatly 
heighten their own prestige. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Johnny Tremain. By EsTHER ForsBes. Houghton. 
Pp. xx+246. $1.32. 
Student’s edition of the story which received the 
Newbery Award for 1944. With suggestions for 
reading and discussion by Ruth M. Stauffer. 


Peepshow Plays, or Student Answers to “What Shall 
I Write About?” Edited by Dorotay ANNE 
Donpore. Clio Press. Pp. 123. 

Texts of twelve plays written by college students, 
arranged to demonstrate types of material students 
have used successfully and to suggest others. 


Arrowsmith. By StncLaiR Lewis. Edited by Bar- 
BARA GRACE Spayp. Harcourt. Pp. 486. $1.30. 
Student’s edition with suggestions for study 

which include library aids for research studies, ques- 

tions by chapters, and general questions. Includes al- 
so a biographical sketch of Mr. Lewis and an essay 
on how Arrowsmith was written. 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. Edited by CHARLES 

R. Morris. Harper. Pp. 194. 

Student’s edition which includes a biographical 
essay by Augustine Birrell. Mr. Morris contributes 
a list of the chief events of Burke’s life and times; 
suggestions on how to read the speech by mastering 
the essential vocabulary, summarizing the main 
ideas, recognizing the thought connections, and 
studying Burke’s use of key words; questions, re- 
ports, and projects; a selected bibliography. 


































